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Dr. Arnold.* 


In August, 1827, the head mastership of Rugby became 
vacant, and in filling it the trustees determined to be guid- 
ed entirely by the merits of the candidates, and such was 
the grand confidence in him that he was elected to it in 
December, 1827. Mr. Price, who was one of his assistant 
masters at Rugby, says: “The first remarkable thing which 
struck me at once on joining the circle was, the wonderful 
healthiness of tone and feeling which prevailed in it. 
Everything about me I immediately found to be most real ; 
it was a place where a new comer at once felt that a great 
and earnest work was going forward. Dr. Arnold’s great 
power as a teacher resided in this, that he gave such an in- 
tense earnestness to life. Every pupil was made to feel 
that there was work for him to do,—that his happiness as 
well as his duty lay in doing that work well. Hence an in- 
describable zest was communicated to a young man’s feel- 
ing about life ; a strange joy came over him on discovering 
that he had the means of being useful, and thus of being 
happy; and a deep respect and ardent attachment sprang 
up towards him who had taught him thus to value life and 
his own self, and his work and mission in this world. ll 
this was founded on the breadth and comprehensiveness of 
Arnold’s character, as well as its striking truth and reality ; 
on the unfeigned regard he had for work of all kinds, and 
the sense he had of its value, both for the complex aggre- 
gate of society and the growth and perfection of the indi- 
vidual. Thus, pupils of the most different natures were 
keenly stimulated; none felt that he was left out, or that 
because he was not endowed with large powers of mind, 
there was no sphere open to him in the honorable pursuit 
of usefulness. This wonderful power of making all his pu- 
pils respect themselves, and of awakening in them a con- 
sciousness of the duties that God assigned to them person- 
ally, and of the consequent reward each should have of his 
labors, was one of Arnold’s most characteristic features a8 a 
trainer of youth. His hold over all his pupils I know per- 
fectly astonished me. It was not so much an enthusiastic 
admiration for his genius, or learning, or eloquence, which 
stirred within them; it wasa sympathetic thrill, caught 
from aspirit that was earnestly at work in the world,— 
whose work was healthy, sustained and constantly carried 
forward in the fear of God,—a work that was founded on a 
deep sense of its duty and its value; and was coupled with 
such atrue humility, such an unaffected simplicity, that 
others could not help being invigorated by the same feeling, 
and with the belief that they too in their measure could go 
and do likewise. 

“In all this there was no excitement, no predilection for 
one class of work above another; no enthusiasm for any one 
sided object; but an humble, profound, and most religious 
consciousness that work is the appointed calling of man on 
earth, the end for which his various faculties were given, 
the element in which his nature is ordained to develop it- 
self, and in which his progressive advance towards heaven 
is to lie. Hence, each pupil felt assured of Arnold’s sym- 
pathy in his own particular growth and character of talent; 
in striving to cultivate his own gifts, in whatever direction 
they might lead him, he infallably found Arnold not only 
approving, but positively and sincerely valuing for them- 
selves the results he had arrived at; and that the approba- 
tion and esteem gave a dignity and a worth both to himself 
and his labor. 

“ His humility was very deeply seated ; his respect for all 
knowledge sincere. A strange feeling passed over the pu- 
pil’s mind when he found great, and often undue, credit 
given him for knowledge of which his tutor was ignorant. 

“Dr. Arnold was one of the Great Teachers. 
profound infence on the public schools of England tha any other man, 
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But this generated no conceit; the example before his eyes 
daily reminded him that it was only as a means of useful- 
ness, as an improvement of talents for his own good and 
that of others, that knowledge was valued. He could not 
find comfort, in the presence of such reality, in any shallow 
knowledge. 

“In the details of daily business, the quantity of time 
that he devoted to his pupils was very remarkable. Les- 
sons began at seven, and with the interval of breakfast last- 
ed tiles nearly three; then he would walk with his pupils, 
and dine at half past five. At seven he usually had some 
lesson on hand ; and it was only when we all were gathered 
up in the drawing-room after tea, amidst young men on all 
sides of him, that he would commence work for himself, in 
writing his sermons or Roman History.” 

With regard to the trustees oféthe school, entirely ami- 
cable as were his usual relations with them, and grateful as 
he felt to them for their active support and personal friend- 
liness, he from the first maintained that in the actual work- 
ing of the school he must be completely independent, and 
that their remedy, if they were dissatisfied, was not inter- 
ference, but dismissal. On this condition he took the post, 
and any attempt to control either his administration of the 
school, or his own private occupations, he felt bound to re- 
sist “as a duty,” he said on one occasion, “ not only to him- 
self but to the master of every foundation schoolin Eng- 
land. 

In matters of school discipline he seldom or never acted 
without consulting his assistants. Every three weeks a 
council was held, in which all school matters were discuss- 
ed, and in which every one was free to express his opinion, 
or propose any measure not in contradiction to any funda- 
mental principle of school administraton, and in which it 
would not unfrequently happen that he was himself oppos- 
ed and outvoted. He was anxious that they, like himself, 
should have time to read for their own improvement, and 
he was also glad to encourage any occasional help that they 
might render to the neighboring clergy. But from the first 
he maintained that the school business was to occupy their 
main and undivided interest. The practice, which owing 
to their lower salaries had before prevailed, of uniting some 
parocial cure with their school duties, was en‘irely abolish- 
ed, and the boarding-bhouses, as they respectively became 
vacant, placed exclusively under their care. The connec- 
tion thus established between the masters and the boys in 
the several houses he labored to strengthen by opening in 
various ways means for friendly communication between 
them ;—every house was thus to be as it were an epitome of 
the whole school. 

His view of what a teacher should be will be easily un- 
derstood from the following: “What I want is a man who 
isa Christian and a gentleman, an active man, and one who 
has common sense and understands boys. I do notso much 
care about scholarship, as he will have immediately up- 
der him the lowest forms in the school; but yet, on second 
thoughts, Ido care about it very much, because his pu- 
piles may be in the highest forms; and besides I think that 
even the elements are best taught by aman who hasa 
thorough knowledge of the matter. However, if one must 
give way, I prefer activity of mind and an interest in his 
work, to high scholarship; for the one may be had far more 
easily than the other.” 

As well as by the following tetter to a teacher on his ap- 
pointment. “The qualifications which 1 deem essential to 
the due performance of a master’s duties here, may in brief 
be expressed as the spirit of a Christian and a gentleman,— 
that a man should enter upon his business, not as an agent 
but to do a substantive and most important duty; that he 
should devote himself to it as the especial branch of the 
ministerial calling which he has chosen to follow—that be- 
longing to a great pablic institution, and standing in a pub- 





lic and conspicuous situation, he should study things “‘love- 
ly and of good report;” that is, that he should be public- 
spirited, liberal, and entering heartily into the interest, 
honor, and general respectability and distinction of the so- 
ciety which he has joined; and that he should have suffil- 
cient vigor of mind and thirst for knowledge, to persist in 
adding to his own stores without neglecting the full im- 
provement of those whom he is teaching. I think our mas- 
terehips here offer a noble field of duty, and I would not be- 
stow them on anyone whom I thought would undertake 
them without entering into the spirit of our system heart 
and hand.” , 

He shrunk from pressing ‘on the conscience of boys rules 
ot action which he felt they were not yet able to bear, and 
from enforcing actions which, though right in t.emselves, 
would in boys be performed from wrong motives. Keenly 
as he felt the risk and fatal consequences of the failure of 
thie trial, still it was his great, sometimes his only support 
to believe that “the character is braced amid such scenes to 
a greater beauty and firmness than it ever can attain with) 
out enduring and witnessing them. Our work here would 
be absolutely unendurabie if we did not bear in mind that 
we should look forward as well as backward—if we did not 
remember that the victory of fallen man lies not in inno- 
cence but in tried virtue.” ‘I hold fast,” he said, ‘to the 
great truth ‘ blessed is he that overcometh ;’” and he writes 
in 1837: “Of all the painful things connected with my em- 
ployment, nothing is equal to the grief of seeing a boy come 
to school innocent and promising. and tracing the corrup- 
tion of his character from the influence of the temptations 
around him in the very place which ought to have strength- 
ened and improved it. But in most cases those who come 
with a character of positive good are benefited; it is the 
neutral and indecisive characters which are apt to be decid- 
ed for evil by schools, as they would be, in fact, by any other 
temptation.” 

It was his wish that as much as possible should be done 
by the boys, and but little for them; hence arose his prac- 
tice, in which his own delicacy of feeling and uprightness o 
purpose powerfully assisted him, of treating the boys as 
gentlemen and reasonable beings, or making them respect 
themselves by the mere respect he showed to them; of 
showing that he appealed and trusted to their own common 
sense and conscience. Lying, for example, to the masters, 
he made a great moral offence ; placing implicit confidence 
in a boy’s assertion, and then, if a falsehood was discovered, 
punishing it severely,—in the upper part of the school, when 
persisted in, with expulsion. Even with the lower forms 
he never seemed to be on the watch for boys; and in the 
higher forms any attempt at farther proof of an assertion 
was immediately checked: “If you say 80, that is quite en- 
ough, of course, I believe your word ;” and there grew up 
in consequence a general feeling that it was “a shame to 
tell Arnold a lie—he always believes one.” 

Perhaps the liveliest representation of this general spirit! 
as distinguished from its exemplification in particular parts 
of the discipline and instruction, would be formed by re- 
calling his manner as he appeared in the great school, where 
the boys used to meet when the whole school was assembled 
collectively. and not in its different forms or classes. Then' 
whether on his usual entrance every morning to prayers be- 
fore the first lesson, or on the more special emergencien 
which might require his presence, he seemed to stand be- 
fore them, not merely as the head master, but as the rep- 
resentative of the school. There he spoke to them as mem- 
bers together with himselt of the same great institution, 
whose cha-acter and reputation they bad to sustain as well 
ashe. He would dwell on the satisfaction he had on being 
head of a society, where noble and honorable feeling were 
encouraged, or on the disgrace which he felt in hearing of 
acts of disorder or violence, such as in the humbler ranks of 
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life would render them amenable to the laws of their coun- 
try; or again, on the trust which he placed in their honor 
as gentlemen, and the baseness of any instance in which it 


was abused. ‘Is this a Christian school?” he indignantly 
asked at the end of one of those addresses, in which he had 
spoken of an extensive display of bad feeling amongst the 
boys ; and then added,—“ I cannot remain here if all this is 
to be carried on by constraint and force; if I am to be here 
as a jailer,! will resign my office at once.” And few scenes 
can be recorded more characteristic of him than on one of 
these occasions, when, in consequence of a disturbance, he 
had been obliged to send away several boys, and when in 
the midst of the general spirit of discontent which this ex- 
cited, he stood in his place before the assembled school, and 
said, “It is not necessary that this should be a school of three 
hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty boys; but it ds neces- 
sary that it should be a school ot Christian gentlemen.” 

Flogging, for the younger part, he retained, but it was con. 
fined to moral offences, such as lying, drinking, and habitual 
idleness, while his aversion to inflicting it rendered it still 
less frequent in practice than it would have been according 
to the rule he had laid down for it. 

For mere cleverness, whether iri boys or men, he had no 
regard, “Mere intellectual acuteness,” he used to say, in 
speaking (for example) of lawyers, “divested as it is, in too 
many cases, of all that is comprehensive and great and 
good. is to me more revoltiag than the most helpless imbe 
cility, seeming to be almost like the spirit of Mephisto- 
pheles.” Often when seen in union with moral depravity, 
he would be inclined to deny its existence altogether ; the 
generation of his scholars, to which he looked back with the 
greatest pleasure, was not that which contained most in- 
stunces of individuai talent, but that which had altogether 
worked steadily and industriously. The university honors 
which his pupils obtained were very considerable, and at 
one time unrivaled by any school in England, and he was 
unfeignedly delignted whenever they occurred. But he 
never laid any stress upon them, and strongly deprecated 
any system which would encourage the notion of their be- 
ing the chief end to be answered by school education. He 
would often dwell on the curious alternations of cleverness 
or dullness in school generations, which seemed to baffle all 
human calculation or exertion. ‘* What we ought to do is 
to send up boys who will not be plucked.” A mere plodding 
boy was above all others encouraged by him. At Laleham 
he had once got out of patience, and spoken sharply toa 
pupil of this kind, when the pupil looked up in his face and 
said: ‘Why do you speak angrily, sir?—indeed I am doing 
the best that I can.” Years afterward he used to tell the 
story to his children, and said : “I never felt so much asham- 
ed in my life—that look and that speech I have sever for- 
gotten.” And though it would of course happen that clever 
boys, from a greater sympathy with his understanding, 
would be brought into closer intercourse with him, this did 
not affect his feeling, not only of respect, but of reverence to 
those who, without ability, were distinguished for high 
principle and industry. “If there be one thing on earth 
which is truly admirable, it is to see God’s wisdom blessing 
an inferiority of natural powers, where they have been hon- 
estly, truly, and zealously cultivated.” In speaking of a 
pupil of this character, he once said “I would stand to that 
man hat in hand ;” and it was his feeling after the depart- 
ure ef such an oné that drew from him the most personal, 
perhaps the only personal, which he ever bestowed on apy 
boy in his Sermons. 

His whole method was founded on the principle of awak- 
ening the intellect of every individual toy. Henceit was his 
practice to teach by questioning. Asa general rule, he 
never gave information, except as a kind of reward for an 
answer, and often withheld it altogether, orchecked himself 
in the very act of uttering it, from a sense that those whom 
he was addressing had not sufficient interest or sympathy to 
entitle them to receive it. His explanations were as short 
as possible—enough to dispose of the difficulty and no more: 
and his questions were of a kind to call the attention of the 
boys to the real point of every subject, and to disclose to 
them the exact boundaries of what they knew or cid not 
know. With regard to younger boys, he said, ‘It is a great 
mistake to think that they should understand all they learu ; 
for God has ordered that in youth the memory should not 
act vigorously, independent of the undezstanding—whereas 
&man cannot usually recollect a thing unless he under- 
stands it.” But in proportion to their advance in the school 
he tried to cultivate in them a habit not only of collecting 
facts, but of expressing themselves with facility, and of un- 
derstanding the principles on which their facts rested. “You 
come here,” he said, “not to read, but to know how to 
read.” 

He not only laid great stress on original compositions, but 
endeavored so to choose the subjects of exercise as to oblige 
thei to read and lead them to think for themselves. He 
dealth at once a death blow to themes (as he expressed it) 
on “ Virtus est bona res,” and gave finstead historical§or 


geograpical descriptions, imaginary speeches or letters, ety- 
mological accounts of words, or criticism of books, or put 
religious or moral sffbjects in such a form as awakened a 
new and real interest in them. “Ha, very good!” was his 
well known exclamation of pleasure when he met with some 
original thought ; “is that entirely your own, or do you re- 
meuuber anything in your readiug that suggested it to you ?” 
Style, knowledge, correctness or incorrectnexs of statement 
or expression, he always disregarded in comparison with in- 
dication of promise of real thought. “Icall that the best 
theme,” he said, ‘‘ which shows that the boy has read and 
thought for himself; that the next best which shows that he 
las read several books, and digested what he has read ; and 
that the worst which shows that he has followed one book, 


and fo"lowed that without reflection.” 
Of the classical lessons generally his enjoyment was com- 





plete. When asked once whether he did not find the repet 
\ition of the same lessons irksome to him, “ No,” he said, 
“there is a constant freshness in them; I find something 
new in them every time I go overthem.” The best proof 
of the pleasure which he took in them is the distinct im- 
pression which his scholars retained of the feeling, often 
rather implied than expressed, with which he entered into 
the several works; the enthusiasm with which, both in the 
public and private orations of Demosthenes, he would con- 
template piece by piece “the luminious clearness” of the 
sentences; the affectionate familiarity which he used to 


of every single chapter by itself ; the revival of youthful in- 
terest with which he would recur to portions of the works 
of Aristotle ; the keen sense of a new world opening before 
him, with which in later years, with ever-increasing pleas- 
ure, he entered into the works oj Plato ;—above all, his 
childlike enjoyment of Herodotus, and that “fountain of 
beauty and delight which no maa,” he said, “can ever 
drain dry,” the poetry of Homer. The simple language of 
that early age was exactly what he wes most able to repro- 
duce in Lis own simple and touching translations ; and his 
eyes would fill with tears, when he came to the story which 
told how Clecbis and Bito, as a reward for their filial piety, 
lay down in the temple, and fel! asleep and died. 

To his pupi's, perhaps, of ordinary lessons, the most at- 
tractive were the weekly ones on Modern History. He had 
always a difficulty in finding any work which he could use 
with satisfaction as a text-book. ‘‘ Gibbon, which in many 
respects would answer the purpose so well, I dare not use.” 
Accordingly, the work, whatever it might be, was made the 
groundwork of his own observations, and of other reading 
from such books asthe school library contained. Russell’s 
Modern Europe, for example, which he estimated very low, 
though, perhaps frum his own early acquaintance with it at 
Winchester, with less dislike than might have been expect- 
ed, served this purpose for several years. On a chapter of 
, this he would engraft, or cause the boys to engraft, addi- 
tional information from Hallam, Guizot, or any other his- 
torian who happened to treat of the same period, whilst he 
himself, with that familiar interest which belonged to his 
favorite study of history and of geography, which he al- 
ways maintained could only be taught in connection with 
it, would by his searching and significant questions gather 
the thoughts of his scholars round the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the age or country on which he wished to fix their 
attention. Thus, for example, in the Seven Years War, he 
would illustrate the general connection of military history 
with geography, by the simple instance of the order of 
Hannibal’s successive victories ; and then, chalking roughly 
on a board the chief point in the physical conformation of 
Germany, apply the same principle to the more complicated 
campaigns of Frederick the Great. So, again, in a general 
examination, he would ask forthe chief events which oc- 
curred, for instance, in the year 15 of two or three successive 
centuries, and, by making the boys contrast or compare 
them together, bring before their mind the differences and 
resemblances in the state of Europe in each of the periods 
in question. : 

The liveliness and simplicity of his behavior must always 
ha@e divested his earnestness of any appearance of morose- 
ness and affectation “He calls us /ellows,” was the aston- 
ished expression of the boys when, soon after his first com- 
ing, they heard him speak of them by the familiar name in 
use amongst themselves ; and in his later years, they observ- 
ed with pleasure the unaffecied interest with which in the 
long autumn afternoons, he would often stand in the school- 
field, and watch the issue of their favorite games of fvotball. 
But his ascendency was, generally speaking, not gained, at 
least in the first instance, by the effect of his outward man- 
ner. 
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INTER-ACADEMIC EXAMINATION. The candidates pre- 
sented themselves for examination, which was partly oral 
and partly written, Geometry, Virgil; English Litera‘ure, 
E-says, Declamation_and Recitations. 





show towards Thucydides, knowing as he did the substance | 





The Teacher among’ the Mountains. 


THE SHAWANGUNKES.—A HISTORIC COUNTRY.—A PLACE FOR 
HEALTH AND RECREATION.—GUYMARD'S HOTEL — 
A VALUABLE &PRING. ‘ 

The Erie Railroad passes through a remarkable section 
the country. You catch glimpses of the Passaic River, you 
reach Paterson, busy with its manufactories; you pass 
through the Paramus and Ramapo valleys and climb the 
Sbawwangunk Mountains, to find a breeze increasing in its 
bracing and delicious qualities as you ascend. Just beyond 
the summit you reach GUYMARD’s, a station eighty miles 
from New York. There are few places on the continent 
more deserving of a visit than this, on account of 1ts superb 
scenery, its cool and bracing atmosphere, and, it may be add 
ed, there are few places where the tired city-dweller may 
be more happy and receive more helpin resting and re- 
cruiting. It is in the town of Deerpark, the early history of 
which has many interesting elements. Several Huguenot 
families, fleeiag from persecution, made America their asy- 
lum ; some of these sought the valley of the Neversink, and 
among them were those of Cuddeback and Gumaer. Peter 
E. Guweer died in the year 1873, aged 98 ; he was the grand- 
father of Mr. Peter L. Gumaer, the genial proprietor of the 
Guymard House. We have perused an ancient manuscript 
in his possession and have discovered many interesting in- 
cidents in it. 

It will be remembered that the edict of Nantes granting 
full toleration to tue Protestants was revoked in 1685 by 
Louis XIV., resulting in dreadful scenes of blood and death ; 
age and sex gave noexemption. To escape the certain aim 
of their enemiec many families fled to England ; Jacob Cau- 
debec, from a city of the same name, capital of Caux, and 
Peter Gumaer, from the samecity, fled to England, and 
awaited the arrival of their sisters with such money as could 
be quickly accumulated ~but they never met again and;the 
two young Frenchmen sought America, In 1690 they en- 
tered this valley in company with several families and found- 
ed the town of Deerpark, in Orange Co. There was a cer- 
tificate of citizenship granted by the English government 
about this time, in which the name is spelled GUYMARD ; 
and from this comes the name of this delightful summer 
resort. 

The GuyMARD HovsE is fully 1,209 feet above the sea 
level and is probably at the best point on the railroad ; it is 
the highest point reached by rail within 100 miles of New 
York. It has double piazzas on each front, from which 
charming views are to be had; especially are the northern 
and western landscapes varied and magnificent. The eye 
never tires of the glimpses of mountain, forest, water and 
sky. 

The building is well arranged for the comfort of the 
guests. In fact it is conceded that Mr. Gumaer possesses 
the art of keeping a hotel,which is said must be born in one 
and cannot be acquired. His table has obtained a fine repu- 
tation and, from having tested it, we can say it well de- 
sorves all that has been said. The rooms are of good size 
and each one has acloset—that important feature in the 
eyes of the ladies. Besides these necessary things, there 
are several features that render the place very attractive. 
Breathing the cool air on the broad piazza while your read- 
ers are sweltering in the city, let me tell them of some of 
them and invite them to come and see for themselves. 

THE MINERAL SPRING. 

Right in front of the GvymMaRD House begins the slope of 
the mountain that separates the Neversink River from the 
Mount Hope Valley. This ie a remarkable ranze—its north- 
ern side is wild and rocky, its southern, arable and covered 
with verdure to the very top. Aout sixty rods from the 
hotel is a mineral spring of decided and valuable qualities. 
It is impregnated with iron and is an excellent tonic. It 
was known in the early bistory of the country, asthe well- 
trodden path showed. The best springs have always ob- 
tained a local reputation first; and there are remarkable 
accounts given of the good that has accrued from the use of 
the GUYMARD spring water. 

MINES. 

In the same mountain side a number of mines have been 
opened, but the hard times have suspended their operation. 
The Mount Hope Mining Co. erected a furnace and houses, 
that are seen from the piazza. 

GUYMARD LAKE. 

Scarcely ten rods in the rear of the house is a charming 
sheet of water about a mile in length ; it is one of the first 
objects the eye rests on as you look weet, and as it is sur- 
rounded with trees it is full of interest. 


VALLEY OF THE NEVERSINE. 

Passing the lake you pursue a forest road and enter the 
famous valley of the Neversink by means of a graceful sus— 
pension bridge. The early history of this valley is full of 
romantic incident. The Indians knew it well ; their camps 
were often seen by the river side ; but the land being pur- 
chased of them they were peaceful. Three forts were built 
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here about 1777_,In one of these that eminent statesman, 
far more valuable to the Empire State than its Astors or 


Stewarts, 
DE WIT? CI INTON, 


was born. He was a descendant of the Cuddelack famil- 
ies, The old Huguenot blood has proved to be of good ma- 


terials. 
AIR AND FOOD. 


Those who seek the country generally do it to benefit 
themselves physically. The food and sir obtained should 
therefore be of the best. It isa study with the host of the 
GUYMARD to furnish the freshest of eggs, the most tender 
and juicy lamb chops and chickens as well as the best of 


meats and vegetables. Orange county milk and butter is, 


upon the table in abundance. As for pure air. that floats 
about us continually, cool, refreshing, health giving, wheth- 
er on the piazzas or under the whispering pines, or on the 


silver lake. 
INTERESTING POINTS. 


In the Neversink Valley, which lies north, is that impor- 
tant public work, the Delaware and Hudson Canal ; this is 
108 miles in length and connects the coal region of Pennsyl- 
vania with the Hudson River—Honesdale with Kingston. 
It crosses the Delaware River at Lackawaxen in a fine aq 
ueduct, and this and its many locks will well repay a visit. 
The historian tells us ot important forts located in this val 
ley, and of skirmishes and battles with the Indians. 

BATTLE OF MINNISINK. 

This occurred in July, 1779. Brant, assisted by a band of 
Tories—in all 500 men—on the 20th began the work of 
fireand blood. The news quickly spread, and a volunteer 
force came up from Goshen and pursued to the mouth of 
the Lackawack. Here Brant adroitly got in the rear and 
outoumbering the pursuers five to one, nearly destroyed 
them all. Forty three years afterward, with imposing cer 
emonies, the bones were gathered and interred under a suit 


able monument. 
THE MASTODON. 


It is well known that remains of several mastodons have 
been found in this county. The largest was dug up in 1873 
in the vicinity of Otisville, which lies but a few miles from 
Guymard. It was immediately purchased by Prof. Marsh 
for Yale College, and is there in the extensive cabinet. 

THE MOUNTAINS. 
* High points of the Shawaugunk Mountains are to be seen 
on all sides. At the south is Landscape Mountain, from 
whose top a grand stretch of New Jersey is to be seen ; 
lakes, forest and field join to make a glorious panorama. 
Pine Grove Point, at the southwest, gives a grand view 
of the Neversink as it stretches along towards the Hudson. 
Camerdon Mountain and Peach Orchard and Prospect Moun- 
tain give splendid views of the Neversink as it pours into 
the Delaware, of Port Jervis with its many spires, of Penn- 
sylvania and the distant Alleghanies. These high places, 
some of them of nearly 2000 feet elevation, will well répay 


a visit. 
These are but a small part of the objects of interest at 


GuyYMARD’s. The reader cannot do better than to buy a 
ticket costing only $2.45, and see these things for himself. 
Board here is very reasonable in price, $8 to $10 per week, 
and, as we have said, as good as can be found. But the 
choice feature is the breathing of mountain air. 
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Metals. 


[An essay written by Miss Mary King.*] 


A metal constitutes in 'natural history, a simple, fixed, 
opaque body or substance, possessing a peculiar lustre ; in- 
soluble in water, fusible by fire, ccncreting again in the 
cold, and either malleable, laminable (extensible under the 
rolling presse), or ductile. They are also capable when in 
the state ot an oxide, of uviting with acids and forming with 
them metallic salts; mostly fossil, sometimes found native 
or pure, but more generally combined with other matter ; 
and, in general, readily distinguished by their weight, ten- 
acity, hardness, opacity, color and brilliancy. Ifon our 
walk among some rocks we should find a lump of some kind 
of mineral, the nature of which we could not discern by 
its appearance, we could ind oat if it were a metal, by try- 
ing to break it with a hammer, or by comparing its weight 
with other similar looking lumps. If it is a metal, we can- 
not break it up, it will be heavier than coal or stone of any 
kind, and it will glisten rather more than other substances. 
All earths are believed to be combinations of some metal 
with oxygen: and when erposed to the action of oxygen, 
chlorine, or iodine, at an elevated temperature, they general- 
ly take fire, and combining with one or another of these three 
elementary dissolvents, in definite proportions, are convert- 
ed into earthy, or saline looking bodies devoid of metallic 
lustre. and ductility, called oxides, chlorides, or iodides. 
Formerly only seven were. known, or only seven had been 
decomposed from the materials with which they were mix- 
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ed, and these had been discovered owing to their being 
sometimes found in a pure state. 

Chemical science has, however, decomposed other earths, 
and added thirty-one ta the other metals, some of them 
more curious than useful, so that we pow reckon 43. Their 
names are as follows: 


1, Platinum+ 2. Gold+ 8. Silver+ 

4. Palladium+ 5. Mercury+ 6. Copper+ 

7. Tron+ 8. Tint 9. Lead+ 

12. Nickel} 11. Cadmium+ 12. Zinc+ 

13. Bismutht "14. Antimonyt 15. Manganeset 

16. Cobalt 17. Telluriumt 18. Arsenict 

19 Chrominmt 20. Tungstent 21. Osmiumt 

22. Molybdenumt 23. Columbiumt 24. Selenium 

25. Rhodiumt 26. Iridumt 27. Uraniumt 

28. Titaniumt 29. Ceriumt 80. Potassium 

81. Sodium 82. Lithiam 33. Calcium 

34. Barium 85. Strontium 36. Magnesium 

37. Yttrium ¥8. Glucinum 89. Aluminum 

40. Zirconium 41. Silicum 42. Thornium 
43. Vanadium. 


The twelve marked with ¢ are malleable. The sixteen 
marked with ¢ are not sufficiently tenacious to bear exten- 
sion by hsmmer. The term metalloid was given at first to 
the metals which have been obtained from the fixed alkalics 
and some of the earths. These bodies, having been found 
to becomple‘ely metallic, are now classed with the other 
metals. 

All metals are called conductors of electricity, because 
they suffer the electric power to pass through their sub. 


stance. Iron in combination with other substances, exists 
everywhere. Native iron has been very rarely, if ever, 
found. The art of transmuting metals was a mere reverie 


of the middle ages, although it has been ascribed to the 
Egyptians. Silver is ten times heavier than water; gold, 
thirteen times and platinum, the heaviest of all metals 
twenty-three times. Tin and capper melted together to form 
bronze, occupy less space, by one-fifteenth, than they do 
when separate. The purity of tin is in exact ratio with its 
lightness. Metals in combination with acids include metal- 
lic salts. Some metals are found combined with simple sup- 
porters of combustion ; the chief of these are metatlic ox- 
ydes. Native alloys are those metals combined with other 
metals. The opasity of metals is such, that when extended 
into the thinnest possible leaves they transmit no light. In 
meteorolites, magnetic iron pyrites is a trequent ingredient. 


ARTS OF WORKING METALS. 

Under this title; we shall include all the methods adopt- 
ed in the arts. 1. For obtaining metals from their ores, 
and, 2, for forming them into articles of luxury or use. 
These present to the reflecting mind, a subject of great and 
increasing interest. In the civilization of mankind, the 
metals exert a most important influence. Scarcely a com- 
fort is introduced iuto our habitations, scarcely an improve- 
ment is made in the mechanical or chemical arts, without 
their aid. » To this class of substances the farmer, the car- 
penter, the smith, the housewife, and all manufacturere are 
indebted, for nearly all theirimplements. The precious 
metals not only afford us jewelry and plate, but form the 
basis of our currency. Those of less value are wrought in- 
to vessels of every description, for household and manufac- 
turing purposes ; or furnish us with tools, furniture and or- 
naments. And even that mineral which, in its natural 
state, seems the least valuable of all, namely, iron,—what a 
value has been impressed upon it, by the power of Art! 
What would be our civilization without iron? Who could 
cultivate the earth, or navigate the sea, or lay out and travel 
roads, or weave cloth, or build houses, or construct machin- 
ery without this substance? An art so important to man- 
kind, must have commanded their attention, at a very early 
day, and been carried to some degree of perfection. Hence 
we read, before the Flood, of Tabal-Cain who was an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron. What was the 
effect of that great catastrophe, on the useful arts, is un- 
known. 

Some intimations are gathered“from theJancient poets and 
historians, which would lead us to infer that the art of 
working metals, though not unknown, was extremely limit- 
ed. This remarks applies particularly to iron, which is ex- 
tracted from the ore with more difficulty than most other 
metallic substances. Barbarous and semi-civilized nations 
are found, who have been able to exiract the more precious 
metals, but have never obtained iron. The estimation in 
which such a people hold this substance, and ths eagerness 
with which, when a ship arrives, they inquire for it, might 
convey a useful Jeeson to those who are accustomed to re 
gard it as of little value. 

The art of workiog iron was probably introduced into 
Britain by Julius Cesar, A spot is now pointed out to the 
traveler, where a furnace was worked for six or seven cen- 
turies, and the rude state of the art, at that period , is infer- 
red from the fact, that the mass of cinders accumulated, du- 





ring so long a-time, is not greater than would collect 
around some modern furnaces inafew months. The im- 
provements which bave been made consist chiefly in the intro- 
duction of machinery, and in the more skillful aid of chem- 
ical agents. Metals pass through several processes, on their 
way from the mine, to the hands of those for whose use 
they are ultimately destined, 


A School-Room Diary. 








May 13th.—The first class have commenced ancient his- 
tory. Mr. M. told us about the Pyramids. The largest one 
was built by Choeps; there were some persons who tried to 
get in this one, and they worked and worked, and when 
about to give upin despair, their heard a stone drop, which 
encouraged them ro much that they went on, and at last 
came toa path, which led to the secret interior. M. L. D., Sec. 

May 16.—Our teacher told usin our reading lesson, that 
tonics and subtonics were indispensable in good :eading, 
and that he took eleven lessonson just these two things, 
Miss W, was late; Miss F. absent. We were surprised to 
hear that our schoolmate Miss B. was very il], and not ex- 
pected to live. Mr M. prayed for her and asked us all to 
do the same. Our history lesson was very interesting, and 
Miss H. was requested to repeat one of Asop’s fables on 
Monday morning. I, 8., See. 


May 28.—Our teacher told us an anecdote of Oliver Gold- 
smith, who was very poor, but a great genius, We all said 
the Tes Commandments together. Mr. M. told us of some of 
the laws of health. He said many would sit in a draft, after 
any violent exercise, in the hope of getting cool quicker. 
We were dismissed earlier thah usual to-day. 

C. A. D., See. 

June 14.—It rained very hard to-day, and not many schol- 
ars were present. Mr, M. told that there was a great book 
open before us all, called nature, and that the common 
books were only to prepare our minds to receive the knowl- 
edge from it. Hesaid that one day he opened the window, 
and raw a epider that was frightened at him, and what did 
it do but pick up a little spiderand run offwithit. This 
shows that even an insect, small as it is, is governed by love 
for its young. C. A. D., Sec. 

(Vacation coming soon after, the diary was discontinued.) 
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BANANAS IN BRAZIL.—The most wonderful production of 
this and all tropical countries, is the banana and its syno- 
pym, the plantain — dozen varieties—each with peculiar 
flavor and qualities. Some grow only eight or ten feet high, 
others twenty. The stalks are from six to twelve inches 
thick, but almost as soft and succulent as celery, Each of 
them bears one bunch of bananas, and one only, when it is 
cut down with astroke of the espada to secure the fruit and 
give place to other stalks. And thusthey grow and ripen 
perpetually all the year around. A great traveler has cal- 
culated that the plantain, on one acre of ground, will pro- 
duce as much food as one hundred and thirty-three acres of 
wheat or forty-four acres of potatoes. ‘The fruit constitutes 
the principal reliance of the poor, and isa luxury for all. 
It is good raw. roasted, baked, and indeed in every torm, and 
equally relished by all domestic fowls and animals, that 
devour fruit, leaves, stalks and all, with the greatest 
avidity. The banana requires but a single planting for 
a life time — putting in the ground a single sprout or 
shoot from the banana patches, at a diatance of twenty or 
thirty feet from each other, and on ground that it is always 
calculated to spare for that purpose, because it is impossible 
to extirpate the root. The onestalk gives more—springing 
out from the sides in the ground perpetually—and in a few 
years covering the intervening spaces, tili the whole sur- 
face becomes a forest of fruit and foliage, with scarcely room 
to pass through the cool, overhanging arshes. A banana or 
a banana-patch isa beautiful sight; with the stalks and 
their produce in all stages of perfection, the broad leaves 
weving in the breeze and fanning in lazy repose, while the 
bodies of the trees bend under their luscious burdens, and 
would often break down with the weight except from neigh- 
bo.ing support. There are a hundred or two of bananas on 
a bunch, like grapes, and the bunches are generally as much 
as astout man can carry. They should always be cut as 
soon asthe fruitis matured — but while the skin is yet 
green—and hung up in the shade to turn yellow, which im- 
proves the fiavor. It takes about a year for stock and frait 
to mature from the first planting, but then there is never 
any more trouble with the crop, scarcely any boeing or 
weeding, no culture, only ‘‘slay and eat.” Certainly it is 
the greatest boon ever bestowed on the indolent tropics. A 
native, swinging in his hammock, with a bunch of ripe ba- 
nanas henging in reach on the one side, and a smouldering 
fireon the other, by which he may light his little cigar 
without getting up, isa most perfect picture of content- 
ment. 
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but it constitutes the lowest part of the teacher’s work. 
That may be done and teaching still be left undone. 
As well might a man be supposed to grow from swal- 
lowing food and water ; it is the digestion and assim- 
ilation that causes him to live. The teacher should 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 10, 1878. 


This copy of the New York ScHoot JouRNAL may 
vossibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 
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Remember, subscribers only, obtain a premium by 
sending the name of another subscriber. %8@ Read 
the offer carefully. No premiums for renewing. 


THE JOURNAL shows this summer some of the re- 
sults of the good and kind help of its friends. Sub- 
scriptions have come steadily in in spite of hot weather. 
“Let them come, we repeat it, let them come.” We 
can stand it. And then a good many are paying up— 
that is a fine idea ; practice it good friends towards the 
JOURNAL. 





— , 
THE line of the Erie Rail Road furnishes a great 
number of deligt.tful sites for summer resort. A let- 
ter in this issue,describes one of these, and it would 
seem to be just the spot for the teachers of tnis city, 
poessessing these characteristics—hig1 and pure air, 
(1200 feet up) and a fine table. 
—o we 
IN A certain town in New Jersey, a gentleman met 
a teacher (?) and asked her to subscribe for the New 
York Scuoon Journat. Her ignorance led him to 
make inquiry, and he elicited the following facts. She 
had taught seven years, had never heard of an educa- 
tional paper nor of the Kindergarten ; nor of l’esta- 
lozzi—nor would she subscribe. She is teaching yet ! 
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State Supt, VaNcE has done a noble work in arous- 
ing the teachers of Kentucky. We have felt his influ 
ence at this distance; teachers inspired to improve 
themselves have subscribed in large numbers for the 
Journat. He has now taken hold of the problem of 
improving the condition of the public schools in the 
South, and invited the educators of the southern 
states to meet at Chattanooga, Aug. 6, to form an 
association. We heartily approve of this movement 
to unite all who are in favor of a broad system of free 
schools. 





To teach, ic supposed to be identical with asking 
questions and hearing answers,—but this is an error, 
and a very great error—that must be done it is true, 


make it his business to find out what education really 
is ; having found out its meaning, he should study to 
bring his school under the sway of his enlightenment. 
No longer look at his pupils as sponges that are to ab- 
sorb a certain quantity of facts and pass an examine- 
tion, but as living immortals. Not only do the ‘young 
teachers” need this refreshment, but so do the “old 
teachers.” 





A PHILADELPHIA paper says that the most import- 
ant thing to do at the present time, educationally, is 
“to teach the teachers. It is correct. “Teaching,” 
one of the most eminent teachers says, “demands the 
whole man ;” yet it is undoubtedly the case that only 
a few give themselves wholly to the work. The p-in- 
cipal occupies himself in a routine of reports; the as- 
sistant has a certain round of duties in respect to the 
class (for she thinks mainly of getting them ready for 
the next class), and between the two the pupil fails to 
get what he rieeds most of all, This shows that our 
svstems are somewhat wrong to result thus. And this 
“system” has helped to take away responsability from 
the teachers and that feeling that she must make con- 
stant and diligent effort to improve. 

The teacher must consider himself or herself as still 
ascholar ; those are all wrong and in an unhealthy 
condition who feel otherwise. 

A LARGE portion of the people of this city are study- 
ing upon the problem of “How to restore prosperity.’’ 
It seems to be the notion of some that a smart fellow 
like Edison could invent a patent process, whereby to 
bring about good times again. A celebrated politician 
says, “the shoemakers east do not make shoes be- 
cause they will not sell, and yet the people out west 
are without shoes.” True for you, those people out 
west who are without shoes got into debt in the flush 
times and they must economise until they get out ; 
then they will buy again. The only way is ECONOMY 
and mnpustry. The Phila. Record well says: 
“Every miner that drops his pick and takes up a 
hoe, every idle man that turns himself into an earner 
of wages, every person that picks up some loose thread 
of employment, every capitalist that takes advantage 
of stagnating industry and cheap material to build a 
house or beautify or improve a country seat, or set on 
foot some new process of manufacture, does something 
toward working out the problem which 1s puzzling the 
economist In good time the surplus iron and coal 
will be sold ; new populations will want new railroads ; 
recuperated capital will gather confidence and take 
held of new enterprises ; and the whole nation will 
move forward again to more assured prosperity and to 
vaster undertakings.” 
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THE discussions concerning labor have increased in 
number and in force. The vast number of men out 
of work feel that a new system ought to be adopted ; 
and they make the wildest and mcst illogical sugges- 
tions ; Dr. Douai, who is known as an educator, has 
a plan for making a heaven here below; but all of 
these plans are worthless. Our system of public in- 
struction has been very severly assailed as being one 
of the causes of the stagnation and distress. There is 
truth in this. Take this city of New York for exam- 
ple—There is a system of schools, Primary, Secondary 
and Highest ; beginning with the little children whose 
minds are almost perfect blanks, they end with Latin, 
Greek, Geology, etc. The Primary teacher endeav- 
ors to keep all she gets and carry them through ; the 
Grammar School teacher does the same only mightier 
efforts are put forth ; and finally those who get in the 
two Colleges try and stay of their own motion. Hav- 





ing graduated, the girls think it beneath them to do 


anything but teach, and the boys must be book-keep- 
ers, lawyers, physicians, etc Those who are out of 
employment are largelv of this class. The number of 
young people throughout the country is increasing 
who have “an education” and will not work. They 
leave the farm, they consider their father’s honest 
trade beneath them and are seeking some rapid and 
easy road to wealth. 

Our schools should teach those things that will help 
a working man, they should be aids to workers. For 
that is the lot of all in this world. Hence there should 
be a radical change in the sririt of our schools—-the 
pupils go there for their own good, not for any fine 
spun idea the principal may have. Again, we need 
industrial schools for both boys and girls. 





LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the New YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

Dear Sir: Will you please answer, through the columns 
or your invaluable paper, a few questions for a teacher who 
is one of your constant readers. 

1. Are there annual éxaminations in New York City, as 
there are now in Boston, for certificates, which give the 
holder a position in the city schools in the order of promo- 
tion ? 
2. Are there annual exam‘nations for State certificates, 
and where can I apply for information respecting them ? 
8. What, in your opinion, are the three best and most help- 
{ul books to the ordinary teacher in managing schools, If 
you willepare me a little space for answers to these ques- 
tions, T shall regard it as q great favor. 

Yours truly, ALICE L. BORDEN. 
1. Examinations are heid each Friday by Supt. Kiddle, 
for those who have received appointments. 
2. Examinations are held by the State Superintendent 
several times each year, and he is the person to apply to for 
information as to the time and place for the next examina- 
tion. His address is Hon. Neil Gilmour, Albany, N. Y. 
This also may answer another correspondent who askes 





if State certificates are grantel on ~ecommendation. We 


are happy to reply that Mr. Gilmour ‘i+ institated a need- 
ful reform and requires all to pass a written examination. 

8. The beat books for the teacher to help ber to know how 
to teach (we include government, discipline, and all under 
this head) are, in their order, Page’s Theory and Practice ; 
Abbott’s Young Teacher; and Kiddle’s How to Teach. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Orr on AComMET! A JOURNEY THROUGH PLANETARY 
Space. From the French of Jules Verne, by T. Edward 
Eoth. 12 mo, 472 pp. 36 illustrations. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Claxton, Remeen & Haffelfinger. 

This volame is the sequel “ Tothe Sun” by the same au- 
thor, and isan interesting work. It gives us an account ot 
the journeyings of upwards of twenty men for the space of 
two yearsamong the heavenly bodies, upon a portion of the 
earth forcibly cairied thither by a collusion with a comet. 
They take observations of Saturn and Jupiter, and learn 
many astronomical truths, of which they never would have 
thought, had they remained on the earth. They became 
acquainted with their real condition through a cross old 
professor who failed to impress the world with a sense of 
his importance, and now rejoices in the thought that he 
“ owns a comet” and that he can make observations in these 
travels and establish truths which none on earth can enjoy. 
When at length he returns to earth and expects to astonish 
the world with bis revelations, imagine his disgust and 
chagrin when astronomers will not even believe he ever left 
the earth. 

The story is madé especially interesting by following the 
travelers in the plans they lay and carry into effect te avoid 
the extreme cold of » climate so far removed from the sun, 
to secure their safety when they foresee a rupture of the 
comet on account of volcanic influences, and especially when 
they know that the comet will sgain strike the earth ata 
given time with such velocity as will crush, burn or drown 
them. When the book is laid down, we can scarcely be- 
lieve that it is only the imaginative thoughts of a man on 
earth ; for everything is life-likeand natural, every event is 
probable and every astronomical fact real. 

THE OUTLINES OF NatuRAL Puiiocorny, For Young 
Children.” By Edwin J.Houston,A. M. Claxton, Remsen 








& Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a little work, designed for use in classes of young 
children, the principles of this branch in simple language, 
and in such a way as to insure that what they have learned 
need not be unlearned in their future and more advanced 





, Study of the science. Occasionally the subject matter is il- 
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lustrated. Simpler and clearer language could not easily 
be found. 


Tue PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC, as Developed from the 
Three Fundamental Principles of Synthesis, Analysis and 
Comparison, containing also a History of Arithmetic. By 
Edward Brooks, Sower, Potts & Co., Philadelphia, 

The design of this volume, to use the author’s own words 
is “‘ to endeavor to exhibit the trae nature of the science, 
showing the logical relation of its parts, and thus aid in 
placing it upon a logical foundation beside its sister branch 
Geometry. * * * The fundamental idea of the work is 
that arithmetic has a triane basis ; that it is founded upon 
and grows out of the three logical processes, Analysis, Syn- 
thesis and Comparison. 

The author gives a table, showing the logical outline ot 
Arithmetic : 


m Co ition. 
I. Synthesir. Fe ore ti Common Maltiple. 
( Ma 'Uipticasion. Pane tg 
( Subtraction. ( Factoring. 
II. Analysie. 7 Division. Common Divisor. 
Evolution, 


(1, Ratio. 
| 2. Proportion. 


II. Comparison. 4 . — 


5. Percentage. 
(6. Properties of Numbers. 

It will be seen that the author offers some original ideas in 
this division and classification of the science, contrary to the 
generally received impression that all Arithmetic is contains 
ed in the processes of addition and subtraction. To this he 
addsa third, Comparison. In so doing, he naturally !eads 
us to confess that there is reasoning in Arithmetic ar well 
as mechanical operations—that certain truths are built upon 
and grow out from certain axioms and principles the same 
as in Geometry. He says, “ In Geometry, the definitions and 
axioms are the standards of comparison : beginning in these, 
we trace our way from the simplest primary truth to the 
profoundest theorem. In Arithmetic we have the same basis 
and proceed by the same laws of logical evolution. Defini- 
tions,'as descriptions of fundamental facts, and axioms, as 
the statement of intuitive and necessary truths, are the foun- 
dations upon which we rear the superstructure of the sci- 
ence of numbers. 

These views, though admitted in respect to G try, 
have not always been fully recognized as true of Arithme- 

’ tic. The science as presented in the old text books, was 
simply a collection of rules for numerical operations. The 
punil ‘earned the rules and followed them without any idea 
of tbe reason for the operation dictated. There was no 
thought, no deduction from principle ; the pupil plodded on, 
like a beast of burden oran unthinking machine. There 
was,in fact, as the subject was presented, no science of Ar- 
ithmetic. We had a science of Geometry pure, exact and 
beautiful, as it came from the bands of the old masters. 
Beginning with primary conceptions and intuitive truths, 
the pupil could rise, step by step, from the simplest axiom 
to the loftiest theorem ; but when he turned his attention to 
numbers he found no beautiful relations, no interesting log- 
icul process, nothing but a coll-ction of rules for adding, 
subtracting, calculating the cost of groceries, reckoning in- 
terest, etc. Indeed, so universal was the darkness, that the 
metaphysicians argued that there could be no reasoning in 
the science of numbers, that it is a science of intuition ; and 
the poor pupil, not possessing the requisite intuitive power, 
was obliged to plod along in doubt, disgust and darkness 
Thus things continued until the light of popular education 
began to spread over the land. Memof thought and genius 
began to teach the elements of Arithmetic to young pupils, 
and the necessity of presenting the processes, so that chil- 
dren could see the reason tor them, began to work a change 
in the science of numbers. Then came the method of arith- 
metical anelysis,in that little gem of a work by Warren 
Colburn. It touched the subject as with the wand of an en- 
chantress, and it began to glow with interest and beauty. 
What before was du!l routine, now became animated with 
the spiri: of logic, and Arithmetic wae enabled to /take its 
place beside its sister branch, Geometry, in dignity as a sci- 
ence and in value as an educational agency.” 

The perusal of this volume will well repay the teacher 
for following out the arguments of the author, and the clear 
and comprehensive sketch he gives of the science itself wil] 
make clear many of its principles, which are difficult to un- 
derstand and explain. To the lover of mathematics the 
work will be pleasanter than a standard work of fiction; 
and to those who think the science a dry one, and its study 
monotonous, it will be valuable in the knowledge it will 
impart ; the intereet it will create. and the pleasure it will 
afford to this branch ever afterward, 

Educational Notes and Queries is a periodical published in 
Salem, Ohio, by W. D. Henkle; formerly Ohio State Com- 
missioner of Common Schools. It is not intended to take 
the place of other educational journals, but to occupy a field 








by itself. It is an excellent means of inter-communication 
between teachers, and contains much recondite matter. 
Among its contributors are some of the best scholars in the 
country. The periodical is now in its fourth year, having 
begun in Jan. 1875. Send to the publisher for circular, 
giving terms, etc, 


_ 
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Normal Culture. 








The teachers of the schools need normal culture. This is 
attributed by all who have given the matter consideration. 
To attempt to teach without careful and thorough prepara- 
tion for the work is folly, and the chief source of failure on 
the part of many. What can be done to get those who 
teach to realize it is the great question of the vast army 
who enter the teachers’ ranks every year. How few know 
or care any thing about a careful and thorough preparation 
for the work ; and after they have taught one year or more 
how few are brought to realize this great want, Will the 
time ever come when a teacher applies for a school will he 
be asked by the board whose duty it is to hire teachers— 
what preparation have you made for the work? When will 
these boards cease to be satisfied with merely a book knowl- 
edge of the applicant? When will these boards demand 
something more than can you teach this or that branch. 
When will they demand a knowledge of children—the laws 
of their development, and the methods of presenting know!l- 
edge to these minds in accordance to the development of 
child life? We hope the time may come. But much must 
be done yet before these boards will be brought to a proper 
realization of this point. Who are to do this work? Who 
will do it? 
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Cruelty to Children. 


(BY THE PROPOSED REFORM 8PELLING.) 





The cruel mokery which this tirant inflicts upon trustful 
childhud iz not the leest ov the outrajez which the speling 
buk perpetrates. It beginz witu the ferst leseon in speling 
and never lets up throo the longest life. When the child 
haz commited tu memory the ferst and siwplest task, ba ba; 
h-e, be; b-i, bi; b-0, bo; b-u, bu; b-y, by; he aut tu feel 
that he haz Jernd sumthing, but he haz not. If the teecher 
pronounsez this silabl, “by,’’ he cannot tel for the life ov 
him which “bi” he iz tu spel, whether b-i or b-y; and he iz 
tu lern shortly that he iz stil more at a los, for it may be 
b-u-y, or b-y-e, or b-a-y, az wel as b-i or b-y. He can cum 
within fore ov it after much labor. He haz lernd to spel 
“ba,” but he iz tu discover soon that he duz not no which 
“ba,” whether b-a, or b-a-y, or b-e-y, or b-e-i; and plane 
“be” may be b-ee, or b-e-a az wel az b-e; and “bo” may be 
b-e-a u, or b-o-w, or b o-a, az wel az b-o; and “bu” may be 
b-e.a-u, or b.o-w, or b-o-a, az wel az b-o; and “bu” may be 
b-e au or b-u-e az wel az b-u. Iz thare eny uther tirant on 
erth hoo haz three, or fore, or five wayz ov dooing a thiny, 
hoo inflicts a punishment for dooing it wun way when hiz 
caprees demanded anuther way for that particular occazion 
Yet the child or the man hoo spelz “by” the rong way iz 
held in contemt—iz punisht for his ignorans aul his life. 

But this iz not the wurst. This unsuspecting pursuer 
ov nolege under dificultiz is shure tu lern that he can never 
tel—never tu the day ov hiz deth, tho he becum the moet 
eminent ov men--whot b-o-w, or s-o0-w, or r-e-a-d, or t-e.a r, 
and meny uther combinashonz ov leterz spel, without reding 
bak werz or forwe'dz or both, tu gather from the conecshon 
what thay aut tuspel. He lernz by by and that sumtimez 
the tirant requires him tu uze a-i for plane @ az in jail, but 
that a-i iz a substitute for ein said and i in aisle ; 80 e-o be- 
cumz é in people, o in yeoman, u in pidgeon ; and o-e iz o 
in foe, u in does ; ou-g-h iz o in dough, 00 in through, ut 
in tough, auf in through, ou in plough. Pror. Goopwiy. 


—-o*or- 


The Metric System. 








The teachers should try and introduce this system; its 
simplicity is conceded ; but yet little progress has been made 
because there is no connection between the school-room- 
world and the business-world, We make, therefore, « few 
suggestions; There are practically three units gram, liter 
and meter, (the are remaining unit is formed by equaring the 
deckameter), Have ascales and make a weight of 2 1-5 
pounds Avoirdupois—tbis is the kilogram, but it is sufficient 
to callita kilo. Ask now your pupils to purchase sugar, 
flour, salt, etc., to buy by kilos. For there 1s not a merchant 
but would be pleased to arrange ascale and paste it up 
stating that articles at 10 cents per Ib., will be 22 cents 
per kilo, etc., etc. In fact there will be just such cards 
made, when the teacher sets his boys to buying by the new 
measure. Proceed in the same way with the liter ; the dif- 
ference between thisand a quart is very trifling. Let your 
pupils ask for liters of milk, dekas of kerosene, etc. In low 
priced articles the difference in cost will be too small to 
notice. 





In measures of length the meter is used—this is nearly 
one and one-tenth yards. Let the pupils have a meter and 
measure Off rolls of cloth— (ordinary newspaper cut into 
strips two inches wide and pasted together, and wound into 
rolls), until they are familiar with the names and lengths. 
It ie sufficient to ask for “two deci” of cloth ribbon, tape, 
etc., as meter is well understood. The merchant will keep 
a meter, if intelligent boys and girls are taught to ask for 
the new measures. 

1. Do not attempt too much. That thay can buy meters 
and deci (meters); liters and deka (liters); grams and kila 
(grams) is enough. The great point is to get the names 
used. 

2. Inquire of ‘the boys” who have used the new measure 
and give credit on a roll prepared for the purpose. [| 


‘— ¢ oe >—_—_—_—__.. 


Things to Tell the Scholars. 


A legal stone is 14 pounds in England and 16 pounds in 
Holland. A fathom, 6 feet, is derived from the height of 
full grown man. A hand in horse measure is 4 inches. An 
Trish mile is 2240 yards, a Scotch mile is 1984, a German, 
1806, a ‘Turkish 1626. An acre is 1840 equare yards, 1 foot 
and 814 inches each way. A square mile 1760 yards each 
way, contains 640 acres. The human body consists of 240 
bones, 9 kinds of articulation or joinings, 100 cartilages or 
ligaments, 400 muscles or tendons and 100 nerves, besides 
blood, arteries, veins, etc. Potatoes planted below three 
feet do not vegetate ; at one foot they grow thickest and at 
two feet they are retarded two or three months, There 
are no solid rocks in the Arctic regions owing to the severe 
frosts. The surface of the sea is estimated at 150 million 
square miles, taking the whole surface ot (the globe at 190 
million square miles. Its greategt depth is suppored to be 
equal to the height of the highest mountain, or four miles. 

(Read the following on some rainy day to your pupils; 
it will make them laugh. It is a bad idea to suppose that 
grim silence must always be maintained in the school- 
room.) 





MARY’S LITTLE LAMB, 


Mary possessed a diminutive sheep, 
Whose externa] covering was as devoid of color as the 


congealed aureous fluid which occasionally presents 
insurmountable barriers to railroad travel on the Sier- 
enn 

And everywhere that Mary peregrinated 

The juvenile Southdown was certain to get up and get right 
after her. 

It tagged her to the alnhabet dispensary one day, 

Which was in contravention of established usage ; 

It caused the other youthful students to cachinate and sky- 
fungle 

To perceive an adolescent mutton in an edifice devoted to 
the dissemination of knowledge. 

And so the preceptor ejected him from the interior. 

And he continued to roam in the immediate vicinity, 

And remained in the neighborhood until Mary 

Once more became visible. 

“What causes the juvenile sheep to hanker after Mary 
80 ?” 

Queried the inquisitive children of their tutor. 

“ Why, Mary bestows much affection upon the little animal 
to which the wind is tempered when shorn, you must 
be aware.” 

The preceptor with alacrity responded. 

THE English crown diamonds are at the Paris Exposition 
and are valued at $8,500,000. ‘hey are ina thick iron chest 
guarded by sentinels day and night. There isa diadem of 
eighty-six diamonds of various sizes, in the middle of which 
is the celebrated Koh-i-Noor, alone valued at’ $320,000; also 
a collar of one hundred and eight diamonds, in the center of 
which is an emerald, said to be the purest and most beauti- 
ful extant. A second diadem isa blending of diamonds and 
emeralds. In the center isthe large Kaudavassy diamond, 
valued at $600,000. It would be rated at a higher sum were 
it not for a slight defect. Theseand many other valuables 
of the kind belong to the English crown. A portion are 
used by the Princess of Wales on special occasions ; the 
others are reserved for the Queen. The Kaudavassy was 
formerly the eye of a one-eyed Hindoo deity and has been 
but lately added to the collection, 

AN artist met with a child of exquisite beauty, and wish- 
ed to preserve its features for fear he should never see such 
loveliness again. So he painted the charming face upon 
canvass, and hung it on the wall of bis studio. In his som- 
berest hours that sweet, gentle countenance was like an 
angel of light to him. Its presence filled his soul with the 
purest aspirations. “If I ever find,” said he, “a perfect 
contrast to this beautiful face, I will paint that also, and 
bang them side by side—an ideal of heaven and hell.” 
Years passed. At length in a distant land, he saw in a prison 
he visited the most hideous object he ever gazed upon—a 
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fierce, haggard fiend, with glaring eyes and cheeks deeply 


furrowed with crime. The artist remembered his vow, and 
immediately painted a picture to hang beside the lovely 
boy. The contrast was perfect. His dream was realized. 
But what was the surprise of this artist on inquiring into 
the history of this horrid wretch to find that he was once 
that lovely little boy. 


Tus incident occurred in Edinburgh some years ago. 
A crowd had gathered aroun|two dogs. The larger one, 
a powerful mastiff, had the smaller in his relentless grasp. 
Every effort had been made to loosen his held, such as slit- 
ting his ears, and pinching his tail, but in vain. At length 
a quiet, echolarly-looking gentleman came up, and drew out 
a snuff-box from his pocket, and applied a pinch to the mas- 
tiff's nose, who released his hold and started off as fast as 
he could go. The scholar was now greeted with applause, 
but replied only, “ gentlemen, I have given you proof that 
knowledge is power.” 


“Can You SEE Ick?”—Some years ago a native Green- 
lander came to the United States. It was too hot for him 
here ; so he made up his mind to return home and took 
passage on a ship that was going that way. He was taken 
sick, and ashe wasdying he turned to those who were 
around him, and said: 

“Go on deck and see if you can see ice,” 

‘What a strange thing! ’ some would say. But remem- 
ber, when that man was a bady the first thing he saw, after 
his rother, was ice. His house was made of ice. He was 
cradled in ice. The water that he drank was melted ice. If 
he ever sat at a table it was a table of ice. The mountains 
were of ice. The fields were filled with ice. And when he 
becume aman, he had asledge and 12 dogs that ran fifty 
miles aday overice. And many a day he stooped over a 
hole in the ice twenty-four hours, and put his spear in the 
head of any seal thet might come there. He bad always 
been accustomed to see ice, and he knew that if bis com- 
panions on the ship could see ice it would be confidence that 
he was near home, The thought of ice was the very last 
thought in his mind, 


Wno’s Boy 1s THat?—He may be seen any day, in some 
street in the village; he never makes room for you on the 
sidewalk, but looks at you saucily ; to his mother and other 
ladies he is very impudent ; he delights in frightening lit 
tle boys and girls ; he lounges at the street corners, and is 
the first arrival ata dog-fight; he crowds into the post- 
office in the evening, and multiplies himself at such a rate 
that people having legitimate business there are crowded 
out. And he thinks himself very sharp ; he can smoke, chew 
tobacco, and swear. We ark whose boy he is. He cannot 
be counted on as one who is sure to do well. 





+ 
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T. A. Eptson.—Tis remarkable inventor, of whom the 
public has recently heard so much, is still a young man, 
having been bern in 1847 at Milan, Erie County, Ohio. His 
mother was of Seotch parentage, but born in Massachusetts : 
she was finely educated, literary and ambitious, and had 
been ateacher in Canada. Young Eiison’s only schooling 
came from his mother, who taught him spelling, reading, 
writing and arithmetic. He lost hia mother in 1862, but 
his father, a man of vigorous constitution, is still living, 
aged 74, When he was seven yearsold, his parents remov- 
ed to Port Huron, Michigan. The boy disliked mathema- 
tics, but was fond of reading, and, before he was twelve 
years old, had read the “Penny Cyclopedia,” 
“England,” and Gibbon’s ‘‘Rome.” He early taok to the 
railroad, and became a newsboy on the Grand Trunk line, 
running into Detroit. Here he had access toa library, 
which he undertook to read through ; but, after skimming 
over many hundred miscellaneous books, he adopted the 
plan of select reading on subjects of interest to him. Be 
coming interested in chem‘stry, he bought some chemicals, 
and fixed upa laboratory in one of the cars, An unfortun- 
ate combustion of phosphcrus one day came near s& tting 
fire t> the train, and the consequence was, that the conduc- 
tor kicked the whole thing out. He bad obtained the ex- 
clusive right to sell papers on the road, and emp!oyed four 
assistants; but, not satisfied with this, he bought a lot of 
type, and printed on the cars a little paper of his own, call- 
ed the Grand Trunk Herald, Getting acquainted with the 
telegraph-operators along the road, he took a notion to be- 
come an operator himself. In his lack of means and op- 
portunities, he resorted to the expedient of making his own 
apparatus athome. A piece of stove-wire, insulated by 
bottles, was made to do service as the line-wire. The wire 
for his electro-magnets he wound with rags, and in a simi- 
lar way persevered until he had the crade eloments ofa tel- 
egraph ; but the electricity being wanting, and as he could 
not buy a battery, he tried rubbing the fur of cats’ backs, 
but says that electricity from this source was a failure for 
telegraphic purposes.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Hume's 








TuF Board of Education of Long Island City, as recently 
organized, has Sylvester Gray for President, Alansom 
Palmer for Clerk. 

CrTizEns of Sterling, Ill., certify that there has been no 
license in that city for years, during which time drunken- 
ness has decreased 75 per cent, that this population shows 
more thrift, and that the city is more industrious and moral 
than ever before. 


Dr. MILNE, the excellent missionary to China, said that 
to acquire the Chineso language “is a work for men with 
bodies of brass, lungs of steel, heads of oak, hands of spring 
steel, eyes of eaglas, hearts of apostles, memories of angels, 
and lives of Methuselahs.” 

Durtine the exercises in one of our public schools, one of 
the pupils, an interesting girl rose and quietly annouuc- 
ed her subject—‘“Intemperance.” A look of surprise 
met the statement; for the family history was known to bea 
sad one in all respects. In a low faltering tone she began 
the reading. It was a child's plaint of the misery at home 
the little writer felt her own experience too plainly portray- 
ed, and unable to proceed from deep emotion, sank into her 
seat, and hid her face in her hands. The elder pupils caught 
the sympathy and wept ; and with difficulty it was that the 
teachers were restrained. Owing perhaps to a bitter ex- 
perience there was a touching naturalness in the piece of 
the little writer. 


WueEwn Teddy or Billy wishes to help mother by running 
on little errands, we dare say he is often sent to fetch a 
quart of milk in a pail or pitcher. Now, how very queer it 
would seem to be told to go and bring a pound of milk ina 
cloth bag! Yet in Siberia, during nine months of the year, 
milk is purchased by the pound, carried in bags, an¢ chopped 
off with a hatchet. Ah! now we've let, not the cat, but 
the milk out of the bag! For any one can see that before 
milk can be cut it must be frozen. It is the custem with 
travelers in that cold country to buy a great many pounds 
of frozen milk in the early Wicter, and carry it about with 
them, cutting off slices or chunks to be put over the fire and 
thawed whenever milk is needed. The supply thus pur. 
chased frequently lasts until the next summer. 


Ir is through play that nature develops in the child all 
the faculties both of body and mind, in a safe and healthful 
manner. It is by playing that the child, when properly 
guided, acquires habits of industry, perseverance, crder, 
regularity, and punctuality ; that the nature of things re- 
veals itself to him in a clear manner, easily intelligible to 
his capacity. Play is to him serious work ; it is the refresh- 
ing water that quenches his eager thirst after energetic, 
restless, healthful activity. A playing child is a true child, 
and is not easily subject to troublesome whims and‘to mis- 
bebavior. But to accomplish all tiuis, the play must be 
properly scudied and guided, and materials given which offer 
to the child more than mere momentary surprise and nov- 
elty. Friedrich Freebel, a pupil of Pestalozzi, devoted a 
long life of incessant study to the development of this im- 
portant branch of education, and devised a series of plays, 
by which the pupil’s mind would be developed ; this is the 
gist of his system. 

WHAT IF IT WERE EXPENDED ON EDUCATION.— Prof. 
H. A. Ward, of Rochester, having been applied to by a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament for statistics in regard to the 
liquor traffic in this this country, in turn applied to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and received from him the 
following letter: 

Prof. Ward, Washington, June 24, 1878. 

Sir: Inreply, I have the honor to state that the only offi- 
cial informaticn I can give you on the sulject is derived 
from returng to the Treasury Department of the quantities 
of domestic spirits and malt liquors on which tax has been 
paid, and imported liquors that have been withdrawn for 
consumption. The returns fur the fiscal year endirg June 
30, 1877, are as follows : 

Spirits distilled from whatever materials, gal- 


lons 54,459,989 
Ale, beer, lager eon, anh porter, beanie 9,902,353 
Imported spirits of all kinds, gallons . 1,386,670 
Imported wines in casks and bottles, gallons 5,723,469 


The foliowing is a statement of the amount of special or 
license taxes paid to the Government by dealers in liquors 
during the same year: 


Retail dealers in spirituous, $25 eac $3,840,469 
Wholesale dealers in spirituous ace ael $100 each 449,729 
Retail dealers in malt Manges oaebeny $20 

each ° . 147,801 


Wholesale dealers in malt liquors exclesively, 

S50ceach 

‘Thus it appears there were upward of 166 ,000 liquor deal- 
ers in the country that year. 

From the above and other data, Hon. Edward Young, 
Chief of the Bureau of Staistics, estimates in the United 
Staves for liquors, consumers, to be nearly $596,000,000. 
Respectfully, Green B. Raum, Commissioner. 

Prof. Henry A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y. 








Reading and Crime. 


On Saturday, June 1st, 1878, in New York city, nine boys, 


only one of whom was over twelve years old, were committed for 
burglary or larceny. 


New York is a wicked city, as all the 
world knows, but for all that, nobody supposes it to be such 
an accomplished raiser of criminals as to supply nine of 
thera in one day tor the magistrates. Youthful criminals, 
as a large, distiactive class, are a new feature in our civili- 
zation, and no worse mistake could be made than to suppose 
that New York hasallof them. Society is dving pretty 
mach all that itcan do to increase it ; the seeds of crime are 
sown broadcast among our children, and every incentive is 
offered them to raise a good crop of it. The dime novel, 
the flash illustrated newspaper, nearly all of which recite 
the thieving and murderous acts of boyish raffians. They 
debase every quility of the mind and heart, and by their 
quick and complete work of dempralization they prepare 
their victims for any offense, from pitch and toss to murder. 
We sow the seed and reap the harvest in kind.— Phila. In- 
quirer. 

Wuat our boys read is much more important than what 
they eat; the one ruins both the mental and moral faculties, 
while the other affects only the body. A bad book is worse 
than a bad man. We put one in the penitentiary, the other 
lurks in drawers, under the pillow, behind counters, and rankles 
in the mind of the young all over our land. ‘The late venera— 
ble Dr. Alexander said, “ Bad books are abundant. Of mak- 
ing them there is in our time, no end; never was their such a 
propagandism of evil reading. Omiting those which invite the 
criticism of the police, we have books of error, of scepticism, of 
infidelity, of scoffing, of blasphemy, and of atheism.” Bad 
books and papers are worse than bad whiskey. Both are un- 
mixed evils; let them have unbridled rein and they will work 
the mental, moral and physical destruction of thousands.— 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

PgopLe clamor for light reading. Whatever is instructive 
is dull, dry, horrid, and ufinteresting. Well, there is indeed 
an infinite supply of light reading—in Sunday-school libraries, 
im society novels, in flashy newspapers. It is everywhere, on 
the news-stand, in the parlor, in the chamber. A reading gen- 
eration is reading prodigiously for mere amusement or for im- 
moral excitement, and what 1s the result? The keeper ofa 
penal institution said the other day that the majority of the 
lads locked up under his care became vicious from the reading 
of light, cheap, sensational stories in papers filled with pictorial 
illustrations of crime. And parents in the city and in the coun- 
try, intelligent and religious parents to, allow their children to 
drink from these polluted fountains with seeming unconcern. 
They sow to the wind and then are surprised when comes the 
whirlwind.—Christian Intedigencer. 

A Goop evidence that the blood and murder dime novel 
literature is circulated in England as well as iu this coun- 
try is the fact of a recent sentence to eighteen months 
of a boy, in London, who had served two terms before, and 
who was well-known as captain of the “Nine Elms Pirates,” 
and organizer of a gang of boys for robbing barges and 
boats on the river. The “ Watchman,” of Boston, in refer- 
ring to the fearful results of this class of reading, suggests 
that the law ought to exercise its supervi-ion over such 
publications, and calls the attention of legislators to their 
duty in suppressing tales of murder and robbery equally 
with obscene literature. That time, we fear, has not yet 
come, 


Within a brief period twenty tons of corrupt, obscene, and 
poliuting literature have been destroyed by the authorities 
in this country. How much more has escaped destruction 
who can tell? How much has been circulated no mortal 
knows; sowe institutions of learning now publish no cata- 
logues of the names of their students ; and it is well-known 
that such catalogues have been used tw flood the schools and 
with the literature of Sodom and Gomorrab. Yet there are 
plenty of people who will not expend a small sum to pro- 
cure healthful reading for their children; they will give 
enough for firecrackers, however. 

The superintendent of a prison in Paris said he could tell 
when an unusually vicious play was having arun in the 
Paris theatres, by the number of young men who were ar- 
rested for vice and crime, and placed in his custody. 


—_——_@——_—_——— 


THE common school should be inviting in position; neat 
and orderly without ; within, wholesome to body and mind, 
and furnished with a discipline and instruction corrective 
and stimulative tothe thoughts and feelings of every child. 
I need not say how often neglect and indifference are the 
most legible lesson without and within the public school ; 
nor how quickly the child catches this spirit of contempt 


1) and abuse. Some school houses in themselves and their 


surroundings educate a echool in violence and vulgarity 
more than any medium teacher can educate them in virtue. 
The respect of parents for the public school should be writ! 
ten on every portion of the grounds and buildings. Nor 
can poverty be pleaded at this point, for care is far cheaper 
than carelessnees.— Prest. John Bascom. 
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‘The Scholars of our Schools Should have 
Good and Pure Reading. 


No fact is more lamentable than that the press is being 
powerfully used to corrupt and unsettle our youth. Especial 
ly it is to be noted that most of the story-papers made for boys 
and girls, deride the teacher and the school; the fermer is 
made out to be a tyrant whom it is right to treat with indigni- 
ty; they claim that school-book knowledge is useless; they 
make the hero disobey his parents and teachers, run away 
from school, and yet contrary to God’s Law and human ex- 
perience, succeed better than the obedient, punctual scholar 
who stays athome! The effect of these papers which are 
printed by the hundreds of thousands is begining to be felt. 
Frequent accounts appear in the daily papers of boys who com- 
mit crime and declare ‘‘they read of such things in the story 
papers.” It is of no use to deny children the opportunity to 
read, for they will read. The true way is ¢s to put good reading 
in their hands. Besides they should be instructed to shun bad 
reading, just as they are taught to shun poisons. 

The Scholar’s Companion 
is devoted to interesting the pupil in his own improvement; 
it will show the benefit of being a thorough scholar, of being 
punctual and obedient. The stories will throw a halo around 
the duties of the school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and have something to say to enliven each study. 
While it is useful and attractive to any young person, it is es- 
pecially fitted for those who are in the school-room, whose 
minds are wakened up by contact with the teacher’s mind; it 
interests its readersin the subject of self-education. The 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indispensable to the 
school room, because it “interests the pupil in finding out 
things.” This is the language of the teachers, To teachers 
we say: We want the best compositions for publication, also 
incidents that show what boys and girls “can do when they 
try;” please remember that we ask your hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in the useful work. Send us fresh dia- 
logues and declamations and any other things you deem valu- 
able. 
No Scholar Can Afford To Do Without It, 








| article on our list. 


* 

The Scholar’s Companion is given as a premium 
to any one who sends us five subscribers including his own; 
or to any JOURNAL subscriber who sends another JOURNAL 
subscriber. And the JOURNAL is given as a premium to any 
one who sends 10 subscribers to the COMPANION or a club of 
5 to the JOURNAL including-his own. 

1. One subscription for the ScHooL JOURNAL will count on 
a club for any premium, the same as four subscriptions to the 
SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, unless otherwise stated, 

2. All subscribers may be for either paper; or a part may 


| be for one and a part for the other. 


3. A club may include subscribers from several post offices. 

4. We believe that every person who shall read this, can 
obtain subscribers enough to secure free, as a premium, any 
But if any one should not care to do so, 
send as many as convenient and two-thirds as much cash ex- 
tra, as would pay for the subscribers lacking. For instance, 
suppose the premium desired:is the Lady’s Gold Watch, and 


' that 16 subscribers for the COMPANION and 2 for the JouRNAL 


have been obtained—equivalent to 24 COMPANION subscribers, 


| or 36 less than the number required to complete the club. The 


, cost much less. 


This is for these reasons: 1. It will create a constant desire | 


for an education, and that is one of the noblest feelings a child 
ever has. Now it is a fact that a great deal of time is wasted 
because a pupil’s energies are asleep, The COMPANION will 
wake him up to a sense of his needs and will develop and cul- 
tivate a love for knowledge, and thus prove a constant incentive 
to application. (2) New things are constantly being discover- 
ed in Gecgraphy and History for example, and this paper will 
lay them before its readers every month; these will be of 
great interest and profit. The questions proposed will interest 
young and old; it keeps all the faculties thinking and search- 
ing to answer them, wre fly pment se new 
courage when it has succeeded, and it is announced in the pa- 
per—it becomes a new being afterwards. (3) The ComPan- 
ION exerts a powerful influence in bringing school and home 
nearer together. It will cause a greater appreciation of the 
teacher’s work, especially of the newer and better methods of 
teaching now coming into use, because these will be alluded 
to inthis paper. For these and many other reasons our paper 
is an indispensable ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Desiring to in- 
crease its circulation we ask your attention to the excellent 
pay we give for little work. Read over the Premium List. 
Especially note the Dictionary— for every one needs that—you 
get the paper and Dictionary for less than what the latter 
would cost you. 

Remember the paper is only 50 centsa year. Remember 
you can work for it in your neighborhood and earn a great deal 
of money and spend but little time. Write if you want to act 
as an agent and make $190.00 or more. there t3 no 
other paper like the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 





oo 


Our Premium List. 


20: 
These premiums are to be given to our subscribers, either 
New York School Journal or Scholar’s Companion, whe 
who send in the number of new subscribers mentioned. 
t# Every article warranted to give satisfac- 

















tion, 
Mas 
PREMIUMS, r|Psizs 
rj 
PRE Te ER SY ROE ie FrIES 
The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. | 5.751) 1 

(Send ten cents for postage.) - ~ 7: 6 * “— 

A Four Bladed Ivory handled Pocket Kaife for 

y, - ~- - - 1.25} 2/1 
The same as above for a Gentleman, - 1.25} 2} 1 
A Handsome Rolled Gold Plate Locket, - 

(Send ten cents for postage.) - - 2.00} 2} 1 
Wood's Botanical Pocket Magnifier, 3 powers. 1.50) 2} 1 
Wood 8 Botanical Microscope, complete.  - 3.00) 4 | 2 
Lady’ 8 Gold Plated Neck Chain, very handsome.| 3.00| 4 | 2 
Gent's or Boys Gold Plated Watch Chain, very 

; me. - - ~ = 3.00) 4 | 2 
Gent's or Boy’s Best Rolled Gold Plate Watch 

Chain. very handsome. - - 10.00) 14) 4 
Gent's Nickel Watch, Open Face, Stem Winder. | 15.00] 35 | 10 
Gent's Coin Silver Watch, Hunting Case. 15.00} 35 | 10 

ys . . “ “ “a “ 15.00 35 10 
Lady’s Solid Gold Watch, Hunting Case, Full 

Jewelled. - - - — |35.00) 70 | 20 
Lady's Rolled Gold Plate Watch and Guard -| 
a sell eee eso - - |30.00] 65 | 18 

p inet Organ. = 200. |375 100 
A Nickel-Plated Clock. - ~ - 3.00112! 4 








36 subscribers for the COMPANION at 50 cents each, amount 
to $18., two-thirds of which ($12.) would be the amount requir- 
ed in addition to the subscribers obtained, for the watch. 

5. The person making up the club must be a subscriber, as 
the object of this premium list is to benefit our subscribers. 

Concerning Watches. 

We offer Swiss, instead of American watches, because they 
We are aware that American watches are 
generally supposed to be superior because they are made by 
machinery. But the Swiss people as well as we, have large 
factories, the best machinery and the most skilled operatives, 
who receive less wages than American manufacturers are 
obliged to pay. Hence, we cannot to any extent, compete suc- 
cessfully in an open market with Swiss manufacturers 

It used to be a notorious fact that American sewing machines 
could be bought in Europe at half the prices at which they 
would bs sold by merchants here. The same is now true in re- 
gard to watches. Our manufacturers require dealers here to 
pay very much more than is obtained from the European trade 
for the same goods. The greater part of the difference, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, paid by the 
American trade, is expended by our manufacturers in directly 
or indirectly discrediting the value of European goods to possi- 
ble purchasers of their own. 

Another important fact not generally known, is that an 
American “movement” which gells for $50. wholesale, costs 
less than $4. more to make than one which sell for $10. All 
parts of both are made by the same machinery. Also, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing in large quantities the works or move- 
ment of any watch which can be bought at retail for $75. or 
less, is not more than $7. 

We are outside of all so-called ‘‘ combinations;” and the 
pre niums which we offer are bought in an open market where 
the largest cash orders secure the manufacturer’s low- 
est living rates. And the person who chooses a premium 
instead of a cash commission receives the most value which 
we, with all our advantages, can ob‘ain for the money sent us. 
As a rule we can give about 3 dollars worth for every dollar in 
commissions. And if for any reason whatever, a premium should 
fail to give perfect satisfaction, it should be returned in good 
order, in which case we will exchange it, or the cash commis- 
sions sent for it will be refunded. 

Persons wishing to test the value of a watch or other prem- 
ium, should go to places where such goods are sold and in- 
quire what an article to match it can be supplied for—not in- 
timating how the premium was obtained or how much it cost. 
A merchant will not admit his inability to supply an article at 
our rates, if the object of the inquiry should be first suspected. 


Lady’s Gold Watch. 


This is a full-jewelled, patent lever, (Jules Mathey), in solid 
gold, hunting cases, and enclosed in a handsome velvet-lined 
watch-case, It is warranted to be a good time keeper; and is 
offered asa premium for 70 subscribers for the ScHOLAR’s 
COMPANION, or 20 subscribers for the ScHooL JOURNAL. 

Gentleman’s Watch. 

No. 1 is a very heavy, open-face, nickel case, patent lever, 
stem winder—{J. Lieberman), and is an excellent time keeper. 
Given as a premium for 35 subscribers for SCHOLAR’s Com- 
PANION, or 10 subscribers for Scooon JOURNAL. No. 2 is 
an extra jewelled, patent lever movement, in coin silver hunt- 
ing cases. An excellent time keeper, and given for 35 sub- 
scribers for SCHOLAR’S COMPANION or 10 subscribers for the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


” 


Boy’s Watch. 
—In coin silver hunting cases (J. Raymond), patent lever, and 


given for 35 subscribers for the ScHOLAR’s COMPANION, or if 


10 subscribers for the ScHOOL JOURNAL. Every watch war- 
ranted. 
Lady’s Watch Chain. 

This is 60 inches long, with tassels and a magnificent Slide, 
mounted with Stone Cameo and Pearls. It is one of the hand- 
somest chains manufactured, the best Rolled Gold Plate, and 
will last a lifetime, looking as well as solid gold. Given for 65 
subscribers for the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, or 18 subscribers 
for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Pocket Knives. 

A Pocket Knife is quite indispensable, and no 

rson can afford to carry a poor one; and yet 
ew others are sold on account of the extra ex. 
pense of good ones. We offer only such as are 
warranted to give satisfaction. No. 1 is a substantial, four 
bladed lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2 is a four bladed 
knife suitable for either gentlemen or boys—see illustration. 
It has fine, ivory handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailed free as a premium, for 2 subscribers 
for the COMPANION. 

The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. 
Mailed free to any subscriber who will send us 50 cents for one 
new subscription to the ComPANION (and 10 cents more for 


| postage), or fwo to one who sends one new subscriber to the 


JOURNAL. By a little effort every boy or girl in a school may 
secure this valuable book. 





Rolled Plate Locket. 
We are enabled to offer a greater 
bargain in this than in any other 
premium, because the manufacturers 
of these gooes have gone out of the 
business and offer us the balance of 
their stock at less than cost to make. 
These lockets have been frequently 
sold at retail for three dollars each ; 
and yet we offer to mail one free as 
a premium, to any subscriber who 
shall send us but two subscribers for 
the COMPANION with 10 cents for 
postage. 


Cabinet Organs. 


The Cabinet Organ is one of the 
finest instruments made, It has 12 











Lady’s Locket. 
| stops, a beautiful case, and while it has a very sweet tone it is 


| powerful enough for a church or a school-room. If a school 
should take hold with earne-tness it could easily purchase this 
elegant instrument; 375 subscribers could be obtained in every 
town by an active committee of scholars. Let the matter be 
brought up before the school and discussed, and the plan stat- 
ed; then appoint a committee of the best workers to canvass 
the town, and draw up a paper and get the School Board to 
recommend the plan and it will succeed. In many instances 
there are public spirited citizens who will give $5 or $10 each 
in cash, This can count in this way; $10 will count as 30 sub- 
scribers; $20 as 65; $30 as 100; 40 as 135; $50 as 170, 
Wood’s Botanical Microscope. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any other faculty do 
we depend fora knowledge and appreciation of the world 
around us; and whatever aids in increasing the keenness and 
clearness of our vision must, of course, be not only a source 
of pleasure, but an assistant cf great practical utility, This 
| Wood's Botanical Microscope does. It not only doubles and 
| quadruples the power of seeing things, but it multiplies that 

power by tens and hundreds of times. 

A microscope is useful in proportion as it increases the ca- 
pacity to see small thiugs clearly. For instance, an insect 
| which appears to be without form and no larger than a mite, 
| when examined under the Botanical Microscope, is seen to be 
| as exquisitely formed and as delicately colored as any of its 
| larger species. The skin upon a person’s face and hands ap- 
| pears to be almost as rough and coarse as the hide of a rhinoc- 
eros. The various parts of flowers are so much enlarged as 
to exhibit varied attractions, which only Infinite skill could 
have planned and executed. This microscope enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects,- new forms and beauties; 

which are amusing, entertaining and instructive. 

To be in the highest degree useful, a microscope must have 
sufficient space between the object under examination and its 
lenses, to allow the object to be turned and examined on all 
sides, to be picked apart and examined while under the eye; 
and’it the same time it must magnify sufficiently to show all 
parts of the object clearly and distinctly. 

Another requisite isa mirror, for reflecting the light up 
through transparentobjects. In this respect Wood's is superi- 

or to any other instrument which can be bought for its price. 
| The apparatus for “housing” small insects and for liquid 

objects is also an important feature of this microscope. It con- 
sists of two strips of glass, the under and thicker one having 
a trough in it deep enough to contain small living objects, 
which, being thus “housed,” may be placed upon the stand 
underneath the springs, and examined at leisure, Extra sets 
of these may be ordered with the instrument, at five cents. 


Note these points. It enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of His attri- 
butes. It cultivates a love of the beautiful 
and the good. It opens up to us an infinite 
variety of natural curiosities, the observa- | 
tion of which as a pastime affords unbound- 
ed enjoyment, 
with the acquisi- 
tion of most use- 
ful knowledge. 
It is the best de- 
tector of coun- 
terfeit money. It 
will expose the 
shoddy material 
in cloth, paper, 
etc. 

Wood's Botan- 
ical Microscope 
| (see Fig. 1) con- } 













| sists of 12 parts, 
iviz.: 2 Lenses, 
|A, of different 
powers, a Dia- 
phragm, and a 
| Vuleanized Rub- 
| ber Case, B, which constitute the magnifier part and will be sold 
separately when desired. The remaining parts are the Upright 
C, the Stand G, the Clasps D, D, 2 Glass Slides F, a Mirror J, 





and 2 Dissecting Instruments—all packed in a neat and sub- 
stantial Case. The Stand part is heavily plated. 
The price of the microscope is $150, post paid; and the 





' magnifier part alone $1.90. 
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Common Sense. 

Many imagine all advertised medicines to 
be worthless nostrums, and indiscriminately 
condemn them, but is it not an injustice to 
the thousands of respectable citizens who 
give voluutary evidence of benefits received, 
to thus question and doubt their veracity 
and integrity? Fairbank’s standard scales 
are extensively advertised. Does it necessar. 
ily sollow that they are interior in make and 
less accurate than others? Have they not 
been demonstrated to ve among the best ? 
Again, is it common sense to suppose that a 

hysician with capital could be induced to 
Comned it and a hard-earnec reputation upon 
a worthless article? R. V. Pierce. M. D,. 
of the World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ Ho- 
tel, Buffalo, N. Y., is the proprietor of the 
most popular family medicines in the mar- 
ket. His reputation as a skillful surgeon and 
physician has been fully established for many 
years. Would physicians and clergy, atter 
having tested his medicines thoroughly, 
unite in commending them to the afflicted, if 
they poseessed no merit? The undersigned 
take pleasure in recommending Dr. Pierce | 
und his Family Medicines to all who may | 
need them a 
Fr R. Fairchild, M. D., Seneca, N. Y.; W. 
B. Coueins, M. D., Albia, lowa; M. J. Me- 
Clellan, M. D, Garrattsville, N. Y.; W. F 
Hazleton, M. D’ Silver Lake, Kansas ; F. S. 
Miner. M. D.. Veazie, Nev’; Geo. Dieterich, 
M.D.. 105 Vine st., Baltimore, Md. J.H 
Sherrod, M. D. Paoli, Ind; Geo. B, Chapman, 
M. D., Plattamouth, Neb.; ‘T. J. Casper, M_D., 
Springfield, Ohio; Jas H. Porter, M. D., 
Gorham, N.H.;D E. Wells, M. D., Bristol. 
N.H.; J. A, Miller, M. D., San Leandes, Cali- 
fornia; J. N. Camp, M. D., Baladan, Mo. Jos. | 
S. Burr, M. D, W. Lafayette, O.; Rev. E. N. 

Harmon, Elsah, Il.; Rev. Isaac N. Augustin. 

Shipman, Ul; Bev. Thes. O'Reiley, Newman. 

Kan.; Rev L. Weston. Bucklin, Mo Rev. L, 

A. Dawaon, Homer, Ill; Rev. W. 8. Long. 

G.aham, N.C.; Rev And. Adams, Calhoun. 

Ga, Rev. A P A Thaver, M. D, Bavoushurg, 
O.; Rev. LP. Proffit, Palmyra, Ill; Mrs 

Elizabeth A. Boyd, Falls City, Pa.;J. Spen | 
cer, Union City, Mich.; Geo. C. Bazzill, Reno- 
vo, Pa.: Mra M. Kerns, Palmyra, Mo.; Mrs 
E. R. Daley, Metrovolis, T1.; Samuel Far- 
ner, Java, Ohio. Sisters of Charity, St. Vin- 
cent’s Asylum, Troy, N. Y 








Reward Cards, 

There is probably not a branch of the fine- 
arts in which the improvement has been so per- 
ceptible, as in the production of Reward- 
Cards for schools. The time wes when any 
thing in the shape of a card with a motto, or | 
some other design, printed on, was deemed 
good evough for the school children, and any- 
thing of a better grade had to be imported 
from Europe; even up to five or six years ago, 
the quantity of these goods imported into the 
country was immense, but, with the application 


indicative of American enterprise, the specialty 
in imports has been almost entirely stopped, 
and we have turned the tables on the European 
manutacturers, and ship quantities of these 
goods for consumption in the European mar- 
kets. ‘ 

A little over five years ago the enterprising 
firm of Anderson & Cameron, 123 Fulton and 
46 Ann Sts, New York, seeing the need of 
something finer and better for American trade, 
went to work, making these goods a specialty, 
and by adding new styles, adopting new ideas 
when suggested by practical heads, they have 
kept on accumulating until they have succeed- 
ed in making the best exhibit of the largest and 
most varied line of Reward Cards, produced 
by any house in the United States. 





Boynton's Ventilating School Stove, of which 
a cut is shown in this JOURNAL, is a new thing 
especially adapted for heating schools and 
keeping up a continuous ventilation of pure 
air. This plan of heating our over-crowded 
school-rooms, overcomes the difficulties so often 
met with, and does not allow the rooms to be 
impregnated with impure and foul air, for our 
children to breathe over and over again, as is 
usual with the old style of heaters. Air is 
taken from the outside, as the Heater is conse 
quently throwing out a continuous supply of 
pure, warm, fresh air, and with a heated flue 
the impure air is drawn away from the room, 
thus keeping up a constant change of atmos 
phere. These Heaters are easily controlled, 
so that a continuous fire is kept, and air kept 
at an even temperature throughout school- 


| Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
| guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 





hours, No gases nor dust can be had in the: 


room. These Ventilating school Heaters should 
be used in every school in the land, and if uni- 
versally adopted we feel sure much less sick- | 
ness would be ‘seen among the children and | 
teachers. 





Wicked for Teachers. 
“T believe it to be all wrong and even | 


wicked for clergyman or other public mep to 
be led into giving testimonials to quack doc- 

tors or vile stuffs called mediciaes, but when | 
areally meritorious article is wade up of | 
common valuable remedies known to all, and 
that all physicians use and trust in daily, we 
should freely commend it. I therefore cheer- 
ily and heartily commend Hop Bitters for 


the good they have done me and my friends, | 


firmly believing they have no equal tor tami- 
ly use. I will not be without them.” 
Rev.— , Washington, D. C. 


Singing & Speaking, 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL, 


No better proof thatthe Howard Method is original 
and thoroughly practical could be desired than the 
fact that iis principles and exercises may be reduced 
to writipg, anu be so exactly expiaipved that pupils ata 
distance, who can receive only written lessons. have 
have heen greatly benefited as their enthusiastic testi- 
mona)s declure. 

I am getting quite enthusiastic over your system 
of vocal culture. Itis doing a happy work forme, I 
am now gettivg virtue irom every lesson, I find that 
the same subject-matter impresses peop'e differently 
from a few months ago, aud the cause must bein my 
delivery. ‘There are mavy ministers in this state as | 

off in voice as I was. If your system could | 
reach them it would be a merciful benefaction. | 
W. 8. BLAISD 
Pastor of the 1st Congregational Church, Randelph, Vt. 

The Howard Method deals with singing as a muscu- 
lar process, and by employing bodily movements and , 
functional uses of the t, other than singing, ex- | 
erte a direct and powerful control over the vocal mus- | 











SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


OLDEN AIL SEMINARY for young 
Bridgeport Conn. 


‘adies 
Address Miss Emtiy Neson, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Mhartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
dmitted, Send for catalogue. 








INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C, Au 
tumn Class began Oct. 2d. 1877. Mrs, Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
:uck has been for fifteen years an eafnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kinde: min 1864. Wies 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and Wabing- 
fon, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.C. 
A Summer KrnperGarten.—Mrs, Louise Pollock 
will open a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 


cles, a 
is possible by 
dress 


| Wanted — School Teachers During Vacation 


trol one hundred times more powerful than 
any former metod. | 
JOHN HOWARD for circular and | 
terms, at his office, 39 Union Square, New York City 


—— 


ae 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y., 


Maoufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to SCHOOL BELLS. 


2 Illustrated catalogue sent free. 345 52- 





BUCKEYC BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establish<d im 1837. 


Super Bells of Coppcr o» ~ Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary The tor Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Poctorien Court- Fire 


Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Tbustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vawov mw & Trrr, 10? F.2d St 





Cincion ~* 
AGENTS. 
ite — RAARAAALN RRA eer rnrnnwmeneorV 
ADVERTISE ts usb SRGENTS TERALD. 





in every County to act as Agents for the sale of our 
useful Household Articles. Address at once for 
Circulars and Terms, L. E. BROWN & ©00., 

242 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SINGING AND PIANO LESSONS. 


MRS. ELECTA CONE PaGE, teacher of vocal and 
instrumental music, will receive a limited number of 
pupils. Address 24 West 10th S‘reet. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Dr., Deems, the editor of the 
JOURNAL, and many others. 

(Mrs. Page has no superior in tlis city as teacher of 
music,—Editor Journal.) 





©. MITCHELI/S Family School for Boys, 

e West Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard, Maas., will 
commence the next term Sept. 2d. Limited to twenty. 
A few vacancies will occur at close of school year. The 
success of this school for the past year is good evidence 
of decided merit. M C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 











odation of Teachers, commencing July 2d, to ti 
two months. 





N*’ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of Sth Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 


vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
of ‘wo “ 15 “ 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 bed 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


Terms: 





ACKARD’S Buei{NESS COLLEGE, Methodist 

Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
protessiona! school for business training, and is under 
the persona‘ supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most tiorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. nition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8. 8. P/ CKARD, Principal. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bewery, cor 

Canal St, Es/ablished 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers. Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS, 


Will receive a circular giving a list of Journals special- 
ly adapted to their pu: pose, with 


Exceptionally Low Advertising Rates, 


On application to T, C, Evans, Advertising Agent, 252 
WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


ESLOCuUTICW. 








A graduate of Elocution wishes a position as visitin 
teacher to schools. An evening class will form at resi- 
dence September 3rd. Especia! attention given to pri- 
vate pupils. Great success with those who do not suc- 
ceed at school. Tsstimonials can be seen at the Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, 

FLORA R. ROBERTS, 
No, 8 N. W. Penn. Sqr.. Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Mrs. Anns Randall Diehl supplies schools and fami- 
lies with teachers. She invites ry from 
all who are in search of teachers of ability, A long 
experience bles her to nd such as will give 
the highest satisfaction. Teachers of the French and 
German ;. Professors of the various Sci- 
ences, and Tutors and Governesses in Families. 

Mrs. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
35 Union Square. 








TRADE MARK F 
BLANCHARD 

CONCENTRATED | 

BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
or Tonic Extract of Wheat. 

A Inquid Food, 
Which INVIGORATES and SUSTAINS without stimu. 
lating. It co.tains, in every quart, the vital nutritive 
elements of a bushel of wheat, the Nerve and Srain 
building elements of which are, in this preparation, 
concentrated so that for every disease where Nervous | 
debility is present (and this is the cause of most) 
chronic diseases) this article of Food is a sure and per- 
manent cure, 

Having the Vitel Nutritive gecpertee of Wheat, we 
call it Foon, as it really isa FOOD TONIC ; it feeds 
and vitalizes the Nervous tissue, and regulates the 
digestive organs. By its assimilable properties it is 
readily absorbed into the circulation, and at once in- 
vigorates the impaired faculties. 

All cases of Brain Waste are t s p 
ness overcome ; in fact the whole nervous system re- 
invigorated and restored. 

This Food is adapted to the wants of young or old, 
male or female ; it cures because it isa natural reme- 
dy, and has no drug element, being purely and simply 
a Wheat Tonic. 

Sold by authorized Agents and Druggists generally, 

BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 Union Square, N. Y¥. 


this city fur- 
free. Lady 
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Testimonials of leading physicians of 
Naat Fonte cent 





SCEZOLARS READ. 
THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


Amos M. Kellogg, Editor. 
Reasons why every scholar should have this capital | 





paper. 

. i tt will greatly help to educate you. No other paper 
will do so much to teach you most valuable, useful and 
interesting things concerning Geography, Science, 
History, Speaking and Writing correctly. The Arts of 
Composition, and Oratory, and of Penmanship, 

2. It will have fresh Dialogues and Kecitations for 
Receptions and Commencements, 

3. It will have letters from the Scholars, for itisa 
scholar’s paper ; and they and no other class can mo- 
nopolize its pages, * 

4 It will have bright, jolly, taking stories and in- 
cidents concerning school-life; many of these will 
show the direct rewards of punctuality, application to 
study, and thus exercise a powerful influence of good 
uponthe character of the young. No vicious stories 
will get into its columns. Note that, 

5. It wili keep a record of the pupils that excel ; those 
that obtain medals, prizes and rewards; those that be- 
come champions in spelling, etc. 

6. The best Compositions will be printed in its pages. 

7. The Boyhood of Eminent Men will be a leading 
feature, showing how knowledge has always beena 
firm friond t. cv. ry boy and girl wh > has sought a way 
out ofthe disheartening circumstances in which the} 
have been placed. 

8. It will help the teachers, because it will encourage 
its readers to attend school and become good scholars. 
It will help the scholars by showing the value of 
knowledge and the needs of books and schools, 

9. It will take an active interest in securing employ 
ment for those boys and girls in the schools, who are 
seeking for it. 

10, Its price is only 50 cents a year,a cent a week 
Specimen Copies only five cents, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
17 Warren St., N. Y. 

Ifa teacher receives this let him encourage a boy 
or agirlto write tous for an agency. It will pay 
handsomely for one in a school or department to act at 
agent, 


| Text of the Bible, 


PIANO. 
| sscops, $4 





ite kind. 
AStIVE IVEN the PLOYMENT 
Renaeeenaninmaeennel SSS NED 
YERYWHERE, 
taple 
Gabecription Books, Pa 
‘oO 
——, Jeweiry, New Inventions, and 1 O06 
ff being 
money in Agents’ goods, until you nave sent for a 
t A 
WIDE GENT direct communication with all firme 
tory published in the Worid. 
GRAPH reduced to only 25 cents, or with Paints, 
*ments, beautiful'y polished, with brass wheel re- 
10x14 Eugraving of the Smithograph, with sample 
acopy of the Agents’ Herald, ali for a 
Drat ination.’ 
Business Man’s Combination.” 


The largest, spiciest and best representative paper of 
————— 
GEN -* 00D i Goods, 
ng ovelties, Patents, ‘ancy 
) Gee: Notions. ictures, Frakes’ En- 
grevings, Machizery. rs, 
. . edicines, “tationery, Magazines, 
erent articles advertised in the AGENTS’ 
HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no 
"MANY HARD TIMES OF 
E E 
of over 100 MARR. emes oF ‘s S384 
ing Agents. Scores of rare offers to Beginners 
and others out of employment. 
EVERY AWAKE should at once place himself in 
everywhere who want Agents, by sending his perma= 
nent address for insertion in the only Agente’ Direce 
RTRAITS etc., drawn by Machinery, jearned in 
5 minutes trom iastructions sent. SMITHO- 
Crayons, Pencils, Bienders, Copies, etc., complete, 
only $1.25 Extra fine, large pear wood Instru- 
versiile point and pencil ho'ders only $2.59. AGENTS 
WANTED, Circulars, terms, etc., and a beautiful 
card and fill particulars of the Agents’ Directory, and 
green stamp 
(no Postal Cards noticed), L. LUM SMITH, 717 San- 
som St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








BUY THE BEST. 
Contatntnec Pen, P=ncit, Knire, AND RUBBER, 


BY Maw, 25c, Lares Prorit To AGENTS 


DOZEN, POST PAID, BY MAIL, $1.75. EXTRA 
Inducements to agents, 64 Page Catalogues of 
Newly patented Novelties that sell at sight. Free, 
Geerge L. Felton & Co., Manufacturers and Patentees 
119 & 121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
q PRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce The New Iilustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thorougi|y first-class pew work combunes Jamite 
son, Fausset, Brown. Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Itis the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, andinevery way “THE BEST” Come 
mentary ever published, J.iberal terms given to firste 
class men, A few No. 1 Men wilt be employed on 

@ salary. Correspordence imvited from St 
Teachers. Professors, etc. Addvess A. D. WoRTHING. 

won & Co., Publishers, Hartfo.d, Conn. 
95 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two 
alike, with name, lic, 20 Scroll, with name, 
A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Ad- 
GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Cost- 
ly outfitfree. Trug & Co.. Augusta, Main e. 
Ss are the east eae made, 
warran or 
'S,7 octave, $125 ;7 octave, $135. 


10c. post paid. Agents’ outfit, 10c. 
dress. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
PIANOS & ORGANS. 
5 4 stops, 50 37 sto yee 69; 10 
ie stops, dss Ff cnet perfect order, not 
ne 











ATE 


ORGAN 





G¥FO, I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
stops, $82 ; . 
used a year. Sheet Music at half price. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogues, HORACE WATERS & SON 
turers and Dealers, 40 East 


NS, M 
4th Street, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs. for we send them on ten days trial 
and pay freight both waysifreturned. Upright Solid 
Walnut Cases, two 5-octave Sets of Reeds andeone 3-co- 
tave Set, 12 Stops. List price, $275.00. 


REDUCED PRICE $85.00. 
Less $10.00 for cash with the order. Address the Star 
Parlor Organ }'actory. ALLEG BOWLBY & CO., 
Wi , New Jersey. 339-52t 


Beautiful Concert Grand Pi- 

anos cost $1,600 only 

$425 Superb Grand Square 
eee Pianos, cost $1100. only eee 
$255. Elegant Upright Pianos co-t $800, only $155. 
7 Octave Rosewood Pianos, $135. Cabinet Parlor Or- 


gans. 13 stops, $84. Church Organs, 16 stops, cost 








$390. only $115. Elegant 8375 Mirror top Organs, 
only $105. Something startling about Piartios and Or- 
gans, in my latest large illustrated Newspaper, 
full information. SENT FREE. Address DAN 
F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


with 
[EL 
tf 








